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to be heavily defeated on two issues, the action 

of the Attorney-General in the Campbell case 
and the ratification of the Russian Treaty. What 
is not yet certain is whether the Government will 
resign, or demand a dissolution, on either issue, 
and if so on which. It is difficult to see how Mr. 
MacDonald can reasonably advise the King to dissolve 
Parliament and put the country to the expense of a 
General Election merely because the Attorney-General 
has been guilty of a piece of clumsy mismanagement 
in a matter of comparatively trivial importance. But 
he might, of course, resign and advise the King to 
send for Mr. Baldwin—a course which would put the 
other two parties in a somewhat awkward position. 
Probably both Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Asquith would 
decline to take office, whereupon Mr. MacDonald 
could, with both propriety and dignity, accept the 
King’s inevitable invitation to him to resume respon- 
sibility. The Russian issue is far more serious. If 
the Labour Party really intends to stand by its policy 
of guaranteeing a loan to the Soviet Government, 
then Mr. MacDonald would certainly be within his 
rights in asking to be allowed to appeal to the country 
on that policy. We sincerely hope, however, that he 
will not do so. It is perfectly clear that there is an 
overwhelming majority both in the House of Commons 
and in the country against the policy of subsidising 
the Soviet Government out of the pocket of the British 
taxpayer, and there is no sense therefore in pressing 
that policy. No one wants an election on this or 
any other issue at present and if Mr. MacDonald is 
as able and public-spirited a statesman as we take 
him to be, he will find means of remaining in office in 
Spite of the House of Commons being against him 
on both these questions. 


l is now certain that the Government is about 





A good many members of the Labour Party believe 
that the Russian Treaty will be for them a good issue 
on which to fight. We think they are wrong. We 
believe that on balance they would lose seats. But 
even if we are mistaken in that belief, even if they 
may expect to return to the House a stronger party 
than they are now, it is at any rate perfectly certain 
that they cannot win the clear majority which would 
be necessary to carry their policy. The most sanguine 
Labour organiser in the country can scarcely hope to 
gain even a quarter of the 120 new seats which must 
be gained before the Russian Treaty can be ratified. 
Why then have an election? Would Mr. MacDonald 
be any better off if he had 220 followers instead of 
190? And 220 is about the most he could hope for ; 
170 is more likely. It is not impossible for him to 
find a way out. He can avoid defeat on the Russian 
Treaty by declining to submit it for ratification, in 
view of the clearly expressed opinion of the House. 
He promised to defer to that opinion before he signed 
the agreement and he can fulfil his promise without 
any serious loss of authority or prestige. He would, 
indeed, we believe, strengthen his position substantially 
if, when Parliament meets again, at the end of this 
month he were to announce that as the leader of a 
democratic party he felt it his duty to withdraw a 
proposal which evidently had not the approval of the 
House and to resume negotiations with the Russian 
delegates with a view to the drafting of an agreement 
which would be generally accepted. That would be 
a bold course, but it would be a statesmanlike course, 
and bold statesmanship, like honesty, is usually, in 
the long run, the best policy. 


* * * 


The other issue—Sir Patrick Hastings’ blunder over 
the Campbell prosecution—does not deserve serious 
discussion. It is merely a nuisance. There is no 
question about its having been a blunder. Either it 
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was foolish of the Attorney-General to start the prosecu- 
tion, or else it was foolish of him to withdraw it. In 
our opinion he was wrong ever to have sanctioned it, 
but having once sanctioned it he should have gone on 
and risked failure. An acquittal would have discredited 
him much less seriously than the course he has chosen 
topursue. The whole business is absurd. The British 
Army will never be persuaded to mutiny by Communist 
scribblers of the Campbell type. Sir Patrick Hastings 
was quite right in saying that the Communists wanted 
a martyr, but he might have realised that a little sooner. 
How for a moment he could have regarded so silly an 
article as a serious piece of sedition we cannot under- 
stand. The sole purpose of the article was, in fact, to 
get a prosecution. The Communists chose their ground 
carefully, and it was no accident, as we happen to know, 
that they put up an ex-soldier with a good military 
record to draw the fire. The Attorney-General fell into 
the trap. If the Government decides to resign on this 
issue the Communists will certainly be able with justice 
to claim that it is they who have driven Mr. MacDonald 
from power—by the simplest of stratagems. 
+ . * 


We hope, as we have said, that there will be no 
General Election this year. If, however, one comes, 
it will certainly find the Labour fighting machine in 
excellent working order. Arrangements for candi- 
datures are well advanced, and the ward organisation 
within the local Labour parties has been in many 
places greatly improved since last year. There has 
also, of course, been a marked improvement in Con- 
servative organisation, and Labour cannot count 
on so great a superiority in this respect as at the last 
election. But there is a great difference between the 
two organisations. The Labour Party, though it has 
its paid agents, has a far greater reserve of voluntary 
workers than either of the others. It lacks sadly 
both money and motor-cars; but voluntary workers 
prepared to do hard work in canvassing and in such 
routine as addressing envelopes largely discount this 
advantage of the other parties. Financially, another 
election so soon will be a very severe strain; but it 
has been expected, and few candidatures are likely 
to lapse for lack of the necessary minimum of money: 
It is premature to forecast results before the issues 
are clearly defined, or even the prospect of an election 
certain. But evidently the Labour Party is not at 
all afraid of an appeal to the country, and believes 
that, as far as machinery goes, it is well prepared. 

* * * 


If, on the other hand, the Government should after 
all remain in office, the lines of its programme are 
now fairly clear. For the autumn, the two chief 
measures to be carried through are Mr. Henderson’s 
Factory Bill and Mr. Wheatley’s second Housing Bill 
for the prevention of profiteering in building materials. 
It was originally intended to give precedence to the 
former; but apparently Mr. Wheatley’s Bill is now 
to be taken first. When these have been dealt with, 
it seems clear that the next big measure will be the 
foreshadowed scheme of Widows’ Pensions. Mr. Snowden 
has now given an explicit promise that this matter 
will be dealt with next session. Other plans are 
not so clear. The miners are pressing for time to be 
found for a Government measure of nationalisation, 








and Mr. MacDonald has thrown out hints of a Bilj 
for the extension of the powers of Local Authorities, 
But it is not yet known whether these will figure 
in the immediate programme of the Government. 
There is also the question of electricity supply, which 
is almost certain to be taken soon, as a capital measure 
designed to help in reducing unemployment. If an 
election comes, presumably these measures will take 
a prominent place in Labour’s fighting programme, 
It is evident that more than one of them stand no 
chance in any case of securing passage in the present 
House of Commons. 
* * * 

It is understood that more than one Cabinet meeting 
before the reassembling of Parliament was concerned 
in great part with affairs in India, and particularly 
with the spread of secret revolutionary societies in 
Bengal. It will not be surprising if the Government 
of India is driven to drastic action upon the basis of 
official reports from the districts, and, in view of the 
defiant announcements, made in the Legislative 
Assembly as well as by Mr. C. R. Das, we may assume 
that the Swaraj extremists know well enough what 
to expect. There is a lull in the violence of the Hindu- 
Moslem conflict, due probably much less to the present 
conference at Delhi between representatives of the 
two communities, than to a natural revulsion from the 
horrible occurrences of last month at Kohat and Shab- 
jaharpur. At each of those places, according to the 
official returns, the casualties in the rioting numbered 
over 100. Mr. Gandhi announced that his penitential 
fast, begun a fortnight ago for the purpose of enforcing 
peace between Hindus and Moslems, would not be 
carried beyond the danger-point notified by the doctors, 
His physique is far too feeble to be subjected to such 
austerities; but if medical opinion is to determine 
a matter of this kind, it is obvious that the Government 
will be able to discount the Gandhi influence as heavily 
as it pleases, and the more so as the Mahatma has, 
by advising the submission of Hindu-Moslem disputes 
to the Courts, given up what remained of the Non-Co- 
operation programme. The marked absence of news 
from the Punjab continues, except for brief dispatches 
stating that Sir Malcolm Hailey’s firm policy is succeed- 
ing and that the Akali Sikh agitation shows signs of 
breaking up. Conditions in the Punjab being what 
they are, these assurances are only too likely to be 


premature. 
* * * 


The Miners’ Federation has this week met the Prime 
Minister and laid before him its views concerning the 
effect of the Dawes Report on the coal industry. Un- 
doubtedly an important factor in the severe depression 
now affecting the coal mines is the cessation of trouble 
in the Ruhr and the more workable arrangements now 
in force for the delivery of reparations coal. The miners, 
in France as well as in England, are alarmed at the 
prospect that the deliveries of coal from Germany may 
throw many of them out of work. But this is not their 
only, or even their chief, ground for complaint. The 
root of the trouble is in the low wages and long hours 
now enforced upon the German miners ; for these allow 
the reparations coal to enter the markets on unfair terms, 
and the miners fear that the German standards will be 
used to beat down their own standard of life. The 
trouble is not a new one, and does not arise solely out 
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of the Dawes Report. Behind it is the much wider issue 
of the bad labour conditions now prevailing in German 
industry generally. German industrialists claim that 
only these conditions can enable reparations to be paid ; 
British and French workers retort that the inevitable 
effect is a beating down of working-class standards of 
life in other countries. The real issue, therefore, is not 
between the miners and the Government in relation to 
the coal deliveries, but refers to the question of whether 
Allied action to secure reparations should not include 
safeguards for the maintenance in Germany of a reason- 
able standard of wages and conditions. Its failure to 
do so is the chief weakness of the Dawes scheme as an 
economic instrument. 
* * * 


Mr. Tom Shaw, in his preface to a new Labour Party 
pamphlet, speaks very hopefully of the prevention 
of strikes. He believes in the method of referring 
disputes to a Court of Enquiry, and plainly announces 
that he means to do this in every important dispute. 
Well and good, provided that he does it early enough. 
As we have pointed out more than once, Courts of 
Enquiry have been set up on several occasions, by 
Mr. Shaw as well as by his predecessors in office, too 
late to be of any real use. The time for enquiry is 
before the disputants have become embittered, and 
committed themselves too definitely to a fighting 
policy. Moreover, if Mr. Shaw wishes his Courts to 
be effective, he must so frame their terms of reference 
that they issue positive recommendations for settling 
the disputes, and not merely summaries of the facts, 
Like him, we believe in Courts of Enquiry; but we 
hold that the method of applying them needs thinking 
out more carefully than Mr. Shaw seems yet to have 
done. His faith in arbitration we do not share. It 
is an excellent way of settling some disputes, especially 
where the issues are purely quantitative. But it is 
not in the least likely to secure general adoption, 
especially where the questions in dispute are regarded 
by the parties as “ matters of principle.” Conciliation 
and negotation are, in such cases, the better way. 
We are convinced that it is highly dangerous to regard 
Courts of Enquiry as merely a preliminary to arbitration. 


* * * 


As we pointed out when the Labour Government first 
took office, a minority Government is not hampered in 
the same way in administration as in legislative action. 
Among the good things the Labour Government has 
done, administrative measures account for a large 
proportion. Thus, Mr. Trevelyan has accomplished a 
great deal at the Board of Education without passing a 
single Act, and in other departments many valuable 
reforms have been made, almost unnoticed by the public. 
One instance of this is the increase in the number of 
inspectors under the Trade Boards Acts. From the 
very beginning, the inspectorate has been quite inade- 
quate for the duties imposed upon it, and evasion of 
Trade Board regulations has therefore been common 
in many trades. The Labour Government has already 
raised the number of inspectors from 39 to 54, and is 
now making arrangements for a further increase. If 
laws are passed they ought to be generally enforced, 
and adequate inspection is an essential part of any 
State regulation of industrial conditions. The Trade 
Board inspectorate was sadly impaired during the days 





of Geddesism, and in this department as in many others 
the Government has done good work by restoring vital 
public services to a reasonable standard of efficiency. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free Staters do 
not question the sincerity of the Labour Government’s 
desire to fulfil British pledges. Unfortunately the 
manceuvres of Tory politicians during the last few weeks 
have done much to wreck the hope that a settlement 
reached by the Boundary Commission will be endorsed 
by Irish popular opinion. Nobody takes very seriously 
the Parliamentary back-benchers who in the intervals 
of joy-riding along the border, harangue excitable 
Orangemen on the importance of striking first. They 
speak only for themselves, and their audiences are 
well aware that if it came to fighting, these advisers 
would leave it to others to fill the firing line. It is 
a different thing when responsible Conservative leaders 
seek to commit the Commission in advance by sub- 
stituting for the terms of the Treaty secret assurances 
and private understandings. The parallel with the 
intrigues that destroyed John Redmond’s prestige 
is altogether too close for Irishmen to view the perform- 
ance with philosophic calm. Irish opinion, it may be 
said, puts its own construction upon the Boundary 
clause, and Tory politicians should not be denied a 
similar freedom. But no Irish leader has claimed, 
nor do Lord Birkenhead and his associates, that a 
special interpretation which its wording will not 
bear must be given to Article XII. The Free State 
argument is that if effect is given to the provision for 
delimiting the frontier in accordance with the wishes 
of the inhabitants, as far as is compatible with economic 
and geographic conditions, large sections of the popula- 
tion of the Six Counties will vote for inclusion in the 
Free State. Southern Ireland submits this assertion 
to the test of facts; the Conservatives’ demand is 
that facts shall be tested only under conditions that 
will give the results they desire. 

* * * 

In the most favourable circumstances Mr. Cosgrave 
and his colleagues would not find it easy to induce 
their followers to accept the sort of compromise that 
always commends itself to tribunals like the proposed 
Commission. They are now faced with the problem 
that any decision which falls short of the extreme 
Free State demand will be denounced on the ground 
that two of the three Commissioners are mere manda- 
tories of a political party. Mr. de Valera has been 
prophesying this from the first, but in his wildest 
moment he scarcely imagined that English statesmen, 
in addition to providing him with ammunition, would 
themselves lay and fire his guns. The Tory campaign 
has done more than thrust a spoke into the wheels 
of the Free State. Punctilious observance of their 
Treaty obligations by successive British Governments 
of all shades of opinion had gone far to kill those 
suspicions of English good faith that for centuries 
had poisoned Anglo-Irish relations. Now the old 
mood of distrust is again in the ascendant, and as 
usual it does not make fine distinctions. Writing 
of the Long memorandum and the Birkenhead letter, 
the Freeman's Journal says “the publication of all 
these revelations merely repeats history, and raises 
the question whether there can ever be straight dealing 
by English politicians on an Irish question.” Yet 
of all Irish newspapers the Freeman's Journal has 
fought hardest for an honest and honourable under- 
standing between the two nations. 
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NO LOAN AND NO RESIGNATION 


HE PRIME MINISTER’S speech at Derby 
last week-end on the Russian Treaty did 


not throw much light on the situation. In 
some quarters it was taken to mean that Mr. MacDonald 
was willing, if he could, to come to terms with his 
critics and to accept amendments which would enable 
the Liberals to support ratification. But there are 
three considerations which make it difficult to accept, 
or at any rate to derive much comfort from, that 
interpretation. In the first place it is not at all clear 
that Mr. MacDonald intended to convey any such 
impression. In the second place it is still less clear 
how the Government can accept any amendments 
at all, since any change, however slight, in the text 
of the Treaty must necessarily be the subject of further 
negotiations with Russia. In the third place there 
is only one amendment of the Treaty which would 
satisfy the majority of its critics and that amendment 
—the deletion of all reference to the possibility of a 
loan guaranteed by the British Treasury—would 
obviously be equivalent to tearing up the Treaty 
and beginning all over again. 

Mr. MacDonald explained that even if the Treaty 
were ratified there could be no loan in any event 
until the House of Commons by a further vote had 
agreed to its amount, to the securities to be given 
in return for it, and to the manner in which it was 
to be spent. In effect he said that the House of 
Commons by ratifying Mr. Ponsonby’s Agreement 
would be committing itself to nothing at all. Tech- 
nically that is of course perfectly true, but it does 
not seem to us to be an argument in favour of rati- 
fication. When the House is asked to approve of a 
proposal which arouses violent controversy, and yet 
means nothing at all, there must be something wrong 
somewhere. It is certainly improbable, to say the 
least, that Parliament will ever be called upon to 
fulfil the contingent promise contained in the Treaty ; 
but that is a reason not for making the promise, but 
rather for declining to make any promise at all, con- 
tingent or otherwise, until the negotiations for a 
final settlement are much farther advanced than 
they are at present. Moreover, if the House of 
Commons votes for ratification* it will be morally, if 
not legally, committed to the granting of the loan 
as soon as ever the Russian delegates have consented 
to terms which satisfy Mr. Ponsonby and are counter- 
signed by Mr. MacDonald. Accordingly, it is the 
vote on the present Treaty, not on the possible future 
Treaty, that is the morally decisive vote. It is true 
that the House next month may agree to ratification 
and yet retain a completely free hand, but if it ratifies 
now and then when the detailed agreement is pro- 
duced refuses to ratify, it will stultify itself, and, in 
the eyes of Russia and of a great part of the world 
besides, will appear to have gone back on its word. 
It is impossible therefore to accept Mr. MacDonald’s 
technically accurate plea that Parliament will not, 
if it accepts the Treaty, be tying its own hands in 
any way. 

Our own view—and six months ago we were certainly 
under the impression that it was the view also of the 
Prime Minister—is that there should be no guaranteed 
loan to the Soviet Government in any case, at any 
time, or on any terms. That view we would be pre- 
pared to qualify only if the Soviet leaders were publicly 
to renounce their avowed economic principles and were 





* This article was written before Mr. Asquith’s decisive motion 
was tabled. 


to accept some such financial supervision as China and 
Turkey and some other countries accepted before the 
war, as Austria accepted in 1921, or as Germany is 
accepting under the terms of the Dawes Report. Except 
in quite exceptional circumstances a “ guaranteed ” 
loan involves a wholly vicious principle. It means that 
the beneficiary has no credit of his own, that he is not 
trusted either as to his ability or as to his willingness to 
repay; and by relieving him of the pressure of his 
immediate necessities it inevitably postpones the 
development of those conditions upon which all real 
credit must be founded. It is a desperate expedient 
which can only be resorted to with wisdom and pro- 
priety in cases where credit can be raised by no other 
means, and where the debtor is prepared to prove his 
bona fides by submitting to external control of some sort, 
Otherwise it is likely only to exaggerate the very evils 
which have made it necessary. 


The Prime Minister in his speech sought to make a 
distinction between “ giving ”’ a loan, and “‘ guarantee- 
ing” a loan. It is a distinction which we do not 
understand. The British taxpayer under the Ponsonby- 
Rakovski scheme is to guarantee both interest and sink- 
ing fund; it will make no difference whatever to him 
whether the money comes directly from the Treasury, 
or indirectly from the City. Indeed, his obligation 
would probably be less in the former case than in the 
latter, since the Treasury can borrow on more favourable 
terms than could the Russian Government, even with 
Mr. Snowden’s guarantee behind it. But that is a 
matter of minor ‘mportance. The practical point is 
that there is no reasonable chance, if we lend money to 
Russia in this fashion, of our ever obtaining a return of 
either principal or interest. It will be in fact a present 
of £380,000,000 to the Soviet Government. It will 
mostly be spent in Great Britain and thus stimulate 
British trade. That is true. But £30,000,000 given 
on the same terms to Finland or Rumania or Mexico 
would equally stimulate British trade ; and better still, 
if it were used in some scheme of national development 
in this country, then every penny of it would be spent 
here and our industry would reap an even greater 
immediate advantage. 


We shall not, we think, in pressing this point, be 
accused of undue prejudice against the Soviet Govern- 
ment. For the last six years we have continuously 
and consistently opposed the policy of intervention or 
interference in the internal affairs of Russia, and advo- 
cated the full political recognition of the de facto Russian 
Government. The internal politics of Russia are not 
the business of Great Britain, nor need we be concerned 
with the ethics of communism. We have, for our part, 
indeed, much sympathy with a system—or we should 
have if only it were practicable—which seeks to deny 
the rights of property in the means of production. But 
it is one thing to sympathise with a man who refuses on 
principle to recognise the difference between meum and 
tuum, and quite another to lend him money. Like all 
martyrs to great causes he must have the courage of 
his convictions and pay the price of his beliefs—and 
the price to be paid by the Communist is the obligation 
of depending upon his own resources, and not seeking 
to benefit by the advantages of a capitalist system 
which he holds in moral abhorrence. We should not 
be assisting Communist Russia by enabling her to 
evade this obligation—even if we could afford to pour 
more millions into that bottomless pit. 

For Russia has never been known to pay her debts. 
She has always had an adverse trade balance. She has 


always, for the past half century at least, paid even the 
interest on her foreign loans only by contracting new 
loans. The Tsarist Government, though it recognised 
its financial obligations was never able to meet them. 
The Bolshevist Government, with even less ability to 
raise money, recognises no moral obligation at all 
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towards its creditors. It will offer a verbal recognition 
of the claims of foreign bondholders, but only for the 
sake of obtaining a fresh loan considerably in excess 
of anything that it may be called upon to pay. If 
Great Britain were as rich as it was ten years ago, we 
might lend more money to Russia, with the indulgent 

ture of the man who, knowing that his loan is a gift, 
yet appreciates the impudence of the solemn assurances 
of the borrower. But we are not rich enough now to 
afford such luxurious gestures. If we guarantee the 
interest of the £30,000,000 that M. Rakovski wants we 
shall most certainly have to pay it; and already we 
are taxed quite heavily enough. 

Mr. MacDonald suggested—and it is true—that to 
reject the loan would be to reject the Treaty. He also 
suggested that those who opposed the Treaty and the 
loan were opposed also “ to a settlement with Russia, 
and to a continuance of trade with Russia.” That is 
not true. Indeed it is nonsense. Why should we pay 
the Russians £30,000,000 in order to be allowed to 
continue to trade with them? No such bribe is neces- 
sary; and if it were it would not be worth paying. It 
is eminently desirable that we should have as complete 
an agreement as possible, but a purchased agreement 
would be worth nothing at all. If the Russians do not 
recognise the desirability of coming to terms for its 
own sake, then we had better not come to terms—until 
they have changed their minds. 

Ratification of Mr. Ponsonby’s Treaty means heavier 
taxation in this country and the artificial prolongation 
in Russia of an economic system which is impracticable. 
The Soviet Government wants to have the best of 
both worlds; it wants to capitalise Communism at 
our expense. Mr. Ponsonby raises no objection to 
this plan, does not perhaps even comprehend it, but 
if the House of Commons raises no objection it will 
be false not only to its own convictions, but to the 
most fundamental of its duties. About our own 
view we are prepared to be perfectly frank. We hope 
—as do very many members of the Labour Party and 
some even of the Labour Government—that the 
Liberals will stand firm in their refusal to consent 
even to a contingent loan—to any loan whatsoever 
of which the burden is likely to fall upon the British 
taxpayer. But we hope also that the Government 
will not resign upon this issue. No one—except, 
perhaps, a few Tory Die-hards—wishes it to do so. 
In an election upon such an issue there would be no 
sense at all. It would be a mere conflict of mis- 
representation. “‘ More employment” versus ‘‘ more 
taxation ’’—and all about a comparatively trifling 
matter of thirty millions. It would be an election 
almost as silly and unprincipled as the “ khaki” 
election of 1918. The Labour Party would probably 
on baiance lose a few seats and the subsequent deadlock 
would be worse than ever. Let us pray that we may 
be delivered from that. But it is only Mr. MacDonald 
who can deliver us—by recognising that he has no 
business to conduct even a minor section of his foreign 
policy on party lines, and saving his face as best he 
can. He signed the Treaty knowing that an over- 
Whelming majority of the House of Commons were 

against it and that there was serious opposition even 
in his own Cabinet. The difficulty is of his own making 
and it is for him to find a way out. He is quite clever 
enough to do so if he chooses. 


FRANCE’S RELIGIOUS QUESTION 


Paris, September 30th. 
HE “religious war” in France, as it is called, 
appears definitely to have opened. There is 
no issue of domestic politics which is likely to 
be of such great importance. The old controversies of 


& generation ago are revived. The Church and the State 





are in conflict, and the partisans of Rome and the partisans 
of the anti-Clerical Radicals are displaying considerable 
heat which must, it would seem, develop into deep 
bitterness. 

Some time ago I drew particular attention to the “ revolt ” 
in Alsace-Lorraine, the recovered provinces of France, 
against the proposal to introduce purely secular teaching 
in the schools, such as obtains in the rest of France, and 
to exclude religious teaching, such as is given in the Con- 
fessional schools of Alsace-Lorraine which are still under 
the German laws.* But there are other aspects of the 
religious question, and these other aspects have come 
prominently into the picture. There is the intention 
of the French Government to withdraw the Ambassador 
to the Vatican, which will necessitate the withdrawal of 
the Papal Nuncio from Paris. There is the stricter enforce- 
ment of the existing laws which apply to religious “ congre- 
gations,” and the consequent expulsion from France of 
unauthorised Catholic societies. 

These three things—the abolition of the Embassy, the 
expulsion of religious orders, and the assimilation of 
Alsace-Lorraine,—have been the subject ofa letter of violent 
remonstrance from the Cardinal Archbishops of France 
to the Prime Minister. The terms employed were sur- 
prisingly provocative, and M. Herriot in his reply could not, 
while defending himself against the charges of injustice, 
refrain from showing considerable resentment. Other 
pronouncements have been made which show that the 
Church, on its side, means to rally all the forces against 
the present Government, while the Radical Government 
does not seem to be too confident of the result of such a 
battle, and is apparently still hesitating as to the course 
it should follow. Presumably, however, it will be com- 
pelled to proceed with the measures it promised when it 
took office. There are many Radicals who are old enough 
to remember the former strife and who cannot set aside the 
old animosities. They are anxious to spring to the fray. 
Just as the Salvation Army cannot live without the Devil 
(I think Bernard Shaw made this observation), so the 
Radical Party cannot exist without the “enemy” of 
Clericalism. 

Nor must it be supposed that the quarrel is deliberately 
revived. The circumstances are such as to force the Radical 
Party to take up an unambiguous attitude. Perhaps it 
need not have stirred up the subject of the “ congregations,” 
but sooner or later it was bound to tackle the subject of 
representation at the Holy See and the subject of the 
Confessional schools in the recovered provinces. It is 
not true to suggest that internal matters of this kind are 
of no interest to foreign countries. They are likely to 
produce results which will affect us all, and they should be 
accordingly understood. 

In the first place they may gravely militate against the 
stability of the Herriot Government. In the second place 
they may easily divert attention from the larger problems 
in which the world is interested. In the third place 
they may induce an entirely new orientation of foreign 
policy. Apart from the call to arms which is raised by 
the Cardinal Archbishops, which will consolidate the 
scattered opposition and, perhaps, produce serious troubles 
in Alsace-Lorraine, there is a possibility that some of the 
Radical followers will be tempted to desert the Party. 
One wonders, for example, what M. Briand and 
politicians of his. nuance will do. They were instru- 
mental in the re-establishment of the Vatican Embassy 
only a little while ago—and M. Briand, although in 
the old days one of the principal adversaries of the 
Church, considered that after the War the time had 
come for France to make a religious peace. Even various 
members of the Government, notably M. Raynaldy, 
are above all anxious to dissociate themselves from any- 
thing which could, rightly or wrongly, be described by 
politicians as religious intolerance. It is too early to 





* New Statesman, August 9th. 
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attempt to forecast what will happen when Parliament 
meets and a debate begins on the absence of credits for 
the Embassy in the new Budget, but at least it may be 
said that an opportunity will be furnished on the Govern- 
ment programme for a good deal of intrigue, of lobbying, 
of regrouping. There are those who already anticipate 
the Cabinet of Concentration of which we have heard so 
much ever since the elections of May llth. Without 
venturing to prophesy, for the elements of judgment are 
as yet confused, it may be taken as certain that all those 
who are in any way dissatisfied with the recent general 
policy of France and have the smallest doubts about the 
wisdom of some of the Herriot concessions, will make the 
most of the re-emergence of the religious question. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate the second obvious point 

that it would be, from the international point of view, 
unfortunate were France to become less interested, for any 
reason whatever, in completing the settlement which has 
been begun at London and at Geneva; but assuming the 
continuance in power of the Herriot Government and its 
pursuance of the foreign policy it is advocating, it is desir- 
able to glance at the remarkable change which may be 
expected in the whole foreign outlook of the country. The 
change in foreign policy from the days of M. Poincaré will 
be greater than has yet been realised. Since the armistice 
France has sought the support of the Vatican everywhere. 
The sending of an Ambassador to the Holy See meant much 
more than an attempt to forget the former struggle. It 
was an important diplomatic act. It will best be appreci- 
ated by a passing reference to the altogether too diagram- 
matic designs of M. Paléologue and those who cherished the 
dream of a great Catholic Confederation along the Danube, 
to include Austria and even Catholic Bavaria, which would 
represent an alliance between the Vatican and France against 
Protestant Prussia. 

Idle as such a scheme clearly was in its beautiful complete- 
ness, there were certain elements of it which just came within 
the realm of practicability. If France and the Vatican 
could indeed arrive at an understanding, they might give 
mutual assistance. The Vatican has diplomatic ambitions 
which France could help to satisfy, and on the other hand 
France could, with the Vatican on its side, find many 
political points d’appui in Central Europe. Of the aid that 
it was pretended could be given by each to the other in the 
Near East and elsewhere I will not speak lest I complicate 
this short exposition—though in fact such considerations 
are extremely important. Now, is it not plain that the 
renewal of antagonism must have the most serious if incal- 
culable reactions on the entire foreign policy of France? 
I do not essay to determine how far the outcome will be 
good or bad: I merely remark that a quarrel with the 
Vatican must have profound repercussions on the French 
Mittel-Europa dream, and accordingly on Franco-German 
policy. The difference between the Bloc National and the 
Radical Party is being emphasised to a degree that could 
not have been anticipated. 

One says the Radical Party, instead of the Bloc des 
Gauches, advisedly. For although at present it may 
appear to have nothing to do with the position thus indi- 
cated, in the end another factor will operate. It has been 
decided that at the next elections there shall be a return to 
the electoral system of single member constituencies. At 
present under the electoral law there are large constituencies 
which, by an absurd method of proportionalism, elect a 
considerable number of deputies. The Government, though 
not including Socialist Ministers, depends upon the Socialist 
vote. It exists because the Bloc des Gauches exists. The 
Bloc des Gauches, that is to say, the alliance of Socialists 
and Radicals, would have no political raison d’étre if there 
were a reversion to the old single-seat constituencies where 
every candidate, Socialist, Radical, Nationalist, would be 
opposed to every other candidate. The scramble for 


seats which is about to begin must have a disintegrating 
It may be that actual legislation on an electoral 


influence. 


— 


system which would automatically abolish the Bloc des 
Gauches will be deferred for some time. But the dilemma 
is awkward. There are those who would, in view of the 
possible dislocation of the Bloc, placate the Centre parties, 
and cease as far as possible any anti-Vatican and anti. 
Clerical attacks. There are others who feel that the 
Socialists should be placated and the Bloc des Gauches be 
held together on an anti-Vatican and anti-Clerical policy 
which is common to Radicals and Socialists. 

The bargain which it is represented—I do not know with 
what truth—the Vatican is proposing to the French Govern- 
ment may be expressed as follows : The agitation in Alsace- 
Lorraine on account of the Government’s desire to substitute 
purely Secular schools for the Confessional schools, which 
favour the Catholics, may become dangerous unless it is 
controlled by Rome. Rome is prepared to do its best to 
allay the discontent if the French Government will make a 
compromise, probably in the shape of substituting Inter- 
Confessional schools, and will preserve the Embassy at the 
Vatican. Naturally it would also be expected that there 
should be no severe enforcement of the laws concerning the 
** congregations.””» Whether a compromise of this kind has 
really been put forward or not, it is one which must inevit- 
ably occur to both sides. We shall shortly see interesting 
developments. SisLEY HupDLEston, 


EUROPE, LTD. 


[FROM A CORESPONDENT. ] 


Mg I ‘HE title of this article is taken from an important 
book recently published by Edo Fimmen, until 
recently the Secretary of the International Federa- 

tion of Trade Unions.* As used by the author, the words 
** Europe, Ltd.,” describe a tendency which he believes 
to be rapidly conquering, if it has not already conquered, 
the post-war world. Most of us, he suggests, still think 
of capitalism and of the mechanism of modern business 
mainly in national terms. We speak of rival “ Imperial- 
isms ”’ based on rival national groups. The struggle for 
oil is a struggle between British, American, French and 
other national interests; the question of domination over 
undeveloped territories a question between the political 
and economic control of this or that national group. In 
Mr. Fimmen’s opinion, this view of the world situation 
is already out of date. The various national groups of 
industrialists and financiers have already for the most 
part realised that conflict between them, save within 
narrow limits, means economic failure and _ ultimate 
collapse. They are therefore coming together fast—much 
faster than appears on the surface of international political 
relationships. 

So far the thesis will command wide agreement. Clearly 
this tendency has been very much at work of late, both 
in the sustained conversations between, say, French and 
German industrialists during the Ruhr troubles and in 
the recent political negotiations in London, Paris and 
Geneva. Out of it springs, one would say, the main hope 
for the immediate peace of Europe. But Mr. Fimmen 
has a further point to make, and it also he makes in the 
title of his book. He contrasts with ‘“ Europe, Ltd.,” 
the rival ideal of “‘ The United States of Europe.” 

Wherein lies the difference ? Surely, it may be urged, 
the only workable basis for an effective European Federa- 
tion is to be found in the internationalisation of the economic 
and financial system of Europe, or at least in the super- 
session of capitalist rivalries by co-operation. True, 
our author replies ; but there are two ways of international 
co-operation, and the two ways lead to very different 
destinations. Co-operation in some form he regards as 
inevitable : what interests him is which form it will take. 

In this country, at least, no one expects to pay the cost 


* Labour's Alternative: the United States of Europe, or Europe, 
Lid. By Edo Fimmen. Labour Publishing Co. 3s. 
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of the war out of reparations. Nor, anywhere in Europe, 
does any business man expect to do so. But somehow 
the cost must be met, unless the countries resort to the 
economic Bolshevism of international repudiation, about 
which America will have a word to say. Interest on war 
debts, to say nothing of a moderate sinking fund, means 
heavy taxation for a long time to come. Someone must 
bear the burden; the root question of politics is where 
it is to fall. 

In our author’s view, “ Europe, Ltd.” stands for the policy 
of placing the burden on the workers. Over most of the 
Continent, to a greater degree than in England, wages 
have fallen below the pre-war level of purchasing power. 
There has been, in most countries, a simultaneous attack 
on the eight-hours day, designed to secure higher pro- 
ductivity at a lower wage cost. We are apt, in Great 
Britain, to look on these facts as handicaps to our trade 
in world competition. They are used as arguments for 
lowering wages here or, by the coalowners for example, 
for increasing the hours of labour. In Mr. Fimmen’s 
view, their competitive effect is incidental; they are 
essentially attempts to make the workers pay the war 
bill by yielding a higher production at a lower cost. In 
short, he believes that there is in progress a concerted 
attack of international capitalism on the working-class 
standard of life. 

Powerful arguments are deployed in support of this 
contention. The international action of capital is illus- 
trated by many examples, drawn especially from the new 
States created by the Treaties of Peace. Poland, Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the rest of the new States are, in 
Mr. Fimmen’s view, “ economic colonies,” financed and 
virtually controlled by the capitalists of the older countries. 
But—and this is his main point—they are “ colonies,” 
not of any one Power, but of a sort of consortium of inter- 
national finance—of “Europe, Ltd.,” in short. The 
banks in these new States, run for the most part jointly 
by the great banks of more than one of the older Powers, 
furnish the most significant illustrations. British, Dutch, 
French, German and American banking interests are 
collaborating in this work of financing the new States. 
But the tendency appears directly in industry, as well as 
through the financial houses. A large part of Europe 
is being “ colonised ” by capital from the older countries. 

In this would be hope for internationalism, had not the 
policy, in Mr. Fimmen’s opinion, another aspect. The 
attacks on the eight-hours day and on wage standards 
appear to him equally concerted between the capitalist 
groups. The Comité des Forges, the Stinnes interests, and 
the Federation of British Industries are pursuing, he 
believes, a common policy against Labour for the reduction 
of the standard of living and the extraction of more “ surplus 
value ” for the payment of war debts. 

This view of the post-war European situation has an 
importance that lifts it far above a mere expression of 
Mr. Fimmen’s personal opinion. For Edo Fimmen is, 
in many people’s belief, the most important man to-day 
in the European Trade Union movement. He remains 
Secretary of the International Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion, but he resigned the secretaryship of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions in order to secure full freedom 
for the conduct of an international crusade. Everyone 
who knows him pays tribute to his very great ability and 
breadth of vision. He is a powerful influence in every 
national Trade Union movement from Russia to Great 
Britain, and he is using this influence everywhere as the 
self-constituted missionary of working-class unity and 
more effective international Trade Union organisation. 
He is, moreover, not a politician. Keeping clear of the 
squabbles which divide the European Socialist movement, 
he preaches international unity in the industrial field. It 
= largely under his influence that the British Trades 
Union Congress has taken the initiative in trying to unite 
the warring Trade Union factions in Europe, and to bring 


the Trade Unions of Russia within the fold of an inclusive 
Trade Union International. 

Fimmen counts, and deserves to count ; for he is the only 
man who, since the war, appears to have done any vital 
fresh thinking about Trade Unionism and its mission. 
He holds that the existing form of international Trade 
Union organisation is out of date, since it is based on the 
now false assumption that capitalist organisation is divided 
into separate national groups, each pursuing an independent 
policy in relation to the workers of its own nation. The 
International Federation of Trade Unions is a loose associa- 
tion of autonomous national Trade Union movements. 
Each national movement, covering all industries, is treated 
as a unit, and has full independence. There are, indeed, 
separate “ Trade Internationals ” of miners, textile opera- 
tives, transport workers, and so on, and these are affiliated 
to the L.F.T.U. But they have virtually no power, and 
in. most cases no real function beyond the exchange of 
information. 

The internationalisation of capital, Mr. Fimmen urges, 
must be met by the internationalisation of Labour. The 
history of each national Trade Union movement is of the 
gradual growth of national unity out of a preceding local 
autonomy. Local Unions have given place to national 
Unions, Trades Councils to the Trades Union Congress, 
which steadily acquires greater powers. This process, 
Mr. Fimmen argues, must now be repeated on an inter- 
national scale. National Unions of miners and the rest must 
give place to International Unions, and these International 
Unions must form the basis of a strengthened I.F.T.U.— 
the only instrument capable of meeting international 
capital on equal terms, and the only basis for “ the United 
States of Europe ” as a democratic unity of the peoples. 

It is easy to see that this is hard doctrine. Capital can 
easily become internationalised because it is not human, 
though it has human owners. But Labour is a human 
force, and offers strong human resistance to large-scale 
centralised control. Even in big national Trade Unions, 
the machinery often works ill, just because it is human 
machinery, and the members will only co-operate in a 
policy which they are able to influence and control. Inter- 
national control of human material is a terribly difficult 
proposition. Even, therefore, if Mr. Fimmen is wholly 
right in his diagnosis of the world economic situation, it 
by no means follows that Labour will accept his conclu- 
sions, or, if they do, that the international instruments 
which he proposes will prove workable by the human 
leaders who will have to control them. Even if the inter- 
nationalisation of Labour must come, it can come but 
slowly, and on the basis of a gradual growth of international 
consciousness. 

Probably Mr. Fimmen is well aware of this. He is by 
no means the revolutionary in a hurry, but a level-headed 
Trade Union leader who has stood in the ranks of the 
moderates. His book is propaganda for the coming 
generation—not a plan for complete adoption in the 
immediate future. It is a book of long views. That 
may diminish its immediate and practical effect on organisa- 
tion ; but it will certainly increase its influence on opinion. 
There is everywhere, in the ranks of Labour, a growing 
sentiment of internationalism which has so far hardly at 
all translated itself into a policy. Largely, that sentiment 
has given Communism its adherents, only to disappoint 
them and send them away empty of practical ideas. Mr. 
Fimmen’s book may easily be the basis of a new inter- 
nationalism building on surer foundations, more slowly 
but to greater effect. For it is at least the first attempt 
to answer a question which every thinking Socialist or 
Trade Unionist must ask himself sooner or later. He 
believes in some sort of international unity—some League 
of Nations or “ United States of Europe.” He believes, 
too, in the conquest by Labour of political and industrial! 
power. This conquest must, therefore, be international as 
well as national. What is to be, internationally, the 
working-class instrument ? Mr. Fimmen faces the question, 
and tries to answer it. His answer is by no means final, 
but it is a stimulus to thought. 
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“MA” FERGUSON AND THE K.K.K., 
Los ANGELES, September 12th. 


HE word “Texas” conjures up to the average 
British mind visions of ranchers pasturing their 
cattle upon a thousand hills, picturesque frontiers- 
men, colourful gambling-hells and brisk revolver exchanges 
with Mexican bandits on the banks of the Rio Grande. 
Surely Texas might leave such a dull and drab amusement 
as politics to more civilised and jaded communities. But 
unfortunately politics are an inevitable ingredient of the 
civilisation that railroads, cotton, irrigation and the march 
of time have brought to Texas, and to-day her inhabitants 
revel in them with the lighthearted abandon characteristic 
of the Western pioneer. In most areas of North America 
politics are a dull and depressing business but Texas, 
true to her traditions, cherishes a fine determination to 
impart to them a flavour of originality and avert the pall 
of vapid drabness which o’ercasts them elsewhere. 

Now Texas is part and parcel of the “ Solid South,” 
which since the Civil War has preserved a steadfast abhor- 
rence of the Republican party, and as a result the Demo- 
cratic party is just as dominant in the State as the Unionist 
Party is in Birmingham or Orangeism in Belfast; it was 
considered a nine days’ wonder when in the election of 
1922, a great Republican landslide, the Democrats lost 
one of the congressional divisions. Therefore diversion 
and liveliness have to be secured from the feuds and 
fissures within the one real political party of the State. 
If such happen to be temporarily absent, they are never 
difficult to create, and notoriously domestic strife within 
a party is always waged with a bitter acerbity rarely 
equalled in the conflicts of rival parties. The problem 
for aspiring politicians in Texas being to secure the Demo- 
cratic nominations, the struggles for them are invariably 
keen, but it is difficult to imagine that any political battle, 
even in Texas, has presented so many Homeric and 
humorous features as the contest in this year of grace for 
the Democratic nomination for the Governorship of the 
State, for which the election takes place simultaneously 
with the ,presidential ballot. Some years ago Texas 
boasted of a governor with the good Scots name of James 
Ferguson. He was racy of the soil, a rural Boanerges, 
with the sobriquet of “Farmer Jim.” Essentially a 
practical politician, roundly contemptuous of “ high- 
brows,” of any brand, he was bestirred to wrath by some 
criticisms directed at his administration by members of 
the staff of the State university, and at his instigation 
the rash offenders were summarily dismissed. But the 
martyrs did not lack champions and defenders, and the 
episode brought substantial reinforcement to the body 
of political enemies whom “ Farmer Jim ” had indiscreetly 
been accumulating. Getting upon the scent of some 
strange malpractices with the public funds, they were 
able to trace them to the Governor’s door; charges were 
laid against him in the proper form, irrefutable evidence 
was produced, his impeachment was secured and he was 
degraded from his high office. But “ Farmer Jim” was 
not the man to bow meekly to the decrees of fate and a 
court of justice; he lost no opportunity of protesting 
his innocence and limning himself as the victim of a malig- 
nant conspiracy, but repeated attempts to vindicate his 
honour by a successful appeal for renomination found the 
electorate deaf to his plaintive entreaties. 'When, however, 
this year he resumed his pursuit of vindication and became 
once more a competitor for nomination to the governorship, 
his opponents decided that some sort of coup de grdce 
to his political aspirations must be administered. So 
they brought suit, eventually carried to the highest State 
court, for a legal injunction forbidding the election authori- 
ties to place the name of James Ferguson on the primary 
ballot for candidates for the Governorship on the ground 
that his conviction in the impeachment trial had forever 
debarred him from holding public office in the State of 


Texas. The courts sustained the plaintiffs and Ferguson’s 
name was debarred from the ballots. 

But the resources of political warfare in Texas were 
not exhausted. “Farmer Jim” had a wife, a lady of 
spirit and a devoted helpmeet. In zeal for her husband’s 
cause she could match Black Agnes of Dunbar or Catherine 
Sforza. No court in the land could keep Mrs. Ferguson 
from running for the Governorship, and when the partisans 
of “‘ Farmer Jim ” conceived the bright idea of nominating 
his consort, they found “ Ma,” Ferguson, as she is popularly 
styled, ready and eager for the fray. Since the actual 
election in November is a mere formality in Texas (the 
official Democratic candidate being invariably elected), 
its citizens, anxious to make the most of their politics, 
have sought compensation in a system of double primaries 
for the governorship nomination. The first, a preliminary 
free-for-all, was held at the end of July, to determine 
the two most popular candidates, and the arrangement 
was that the favoured pair should battle for the prize 
at a final primary in the early days of September. There 
were nine entrants for the preliminary contest, but it 
turned out that “‘Ma” Ferguson’s only serious competitor 
was the nominee of the Ku Klux Klan. 

This amazing organisation, which is to-day troubling 
the sleep of every politician in the United States, has 
found few more fertile fields for its activities than Texas, 
Originally formed after the Civil War to protect the rights 
of white citizens in the Confederate States during the 
reconstruction era, it had gradually sunk into oblivion 
until some enterprising spirits in Georgia revived it during 
the War years with the avowed object of preserving that 
strange commodity, one-hundred-per-cent. Americanism, 
from the insidious attacks of its enemies who were supposed 
to include negroes, Jews, Catholics and other elements 
unable to boast the Protestant Nordic brand. To the 
British mind its strange paraphernalia of Imperial Kleagles, 
Grand Goblins, Realms of alabama, white hooded robes 
and mystic midnight parades, presents material for un- 
restrained mirth and satire, but it is otherwise in the United 
States. The war temper and the spirit of ferocious patriot- 
ism then prevalent under the Stars and Stripes presented 
an atmosphere peculiarly favourable for the growth of 
such an order, and considerable skill was shown in organisa- 
tion and propaganda. Its original strongholds were in 
the South, but it steadily penetrated the northern States, 
and in certain strata of society its membership became 
highly fashionable. In vain the New York World and other 
able papers conducted campaigns of exposure against its 
leaders, its avowed policies and their results. The Klan 
seems to thrive on denunciation, and to-day, with a huge 


membership covering every State, it is a most formidable. 


factor in politics. No further proof is needed than the 
history of the recent Democratic convention in New York. 

The Klan had managed after a bitter struggle to elect 
its nominee as Democratic Senator for Texas in 1922, 
and it was bent upon capturing the Governorship. For 
this office it selected as its candidate a very respectable 
figure, Mr. Felix D. Robertson of Dallas, who had occupied 
a seat upon the bench. 

The July contest showed that “Ma” Ferguson and 
Judge Robertson had left all their rivals far behind. 
Accordingly the month of August saw a gallant duel 
between the pair and the state of Texas rent in twain by 
its divided sympathies. The Ku Klux Klan stands, first 
and foremost, for the supremacy of the white, the Pro- 
testant and the Nordic stocks, and Judge Robertson's 
platform contained this full-blooded declaration of his 


creed. 

I stand for . . . the purity and integrity of the American home 
and the chastity and protection of American women. I am against 
wifebeaters, bootleggers and criminals ; against vice, sin and crime. 
I stand for commonsense, right against might, Christian schools, 
hospitals and eleemosynary institutions, decent clean living; right 
thinking, honour, integrity and righteousness. 


His electioneering literature turned strongly upon the 
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Kian’s mission of protecting the home, a duty which it 
promised to perform until the day 
when the Rockies shall no more lift their crags unconquered to the 
storm, when the Alps shall break their silence and the Andes dissolve 
in melody, when the universe shall resound with the notes that 
trumpet the earth to judgment. 
Two more quotations must suffice to enable an appraise- 
ment of the background of Judge Robertson’s campaign. 
The first is from an election pamphlet, penned by one 
W. E. Myers, a lawyer of Fort Worth, and entitled “ The 
Relation of the Home to Citizenship.” 

It is the blessed shrine of previous memories. It rings with 
laughter and echoes with song and breathes the name of mother. 
To the weary it is the open door of paradise ; to the disconsolate the 
vestibule of heaven. When clouds of trouble hover over us and we 
are tired of the struggle of the day, when temptations meet us and 
beset us, how sweet to rest in the quiet councils of home at evening 
tide, where love is monarch and contentment is queen. Though 
having been tossed from place to place upon the uncertain sea of 
life, there is peace on the Galilee of every troubled heart in the 
bosom of the home. Therefore it behoves us as individuals to 
maintain and preserve it. What grander task could occupy 
humanity. ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home” contains a sentiment that 
appeals to men regardless of position. 

The second exhibit comes from the will of a devout Texas 
Klansman : 

In that mysterious sleep of death I ask for no greater honour and 
no more glorious tribute than to have my cold pulseless frame 
wrapped in the sacred folds of a Klansman’s robe, my gray uncon- 
scious head covered with a Klansman’s helmet with the visor folded 
back so the passers-by may look upon my unresponsive face; to 
have white-robed Klansmen bear me to the open grave, lower my 
casket into the tomb and fill the yawning chasm with tender loving 
hands. I ask for no profusion of flowers or elaborate floral offerings, 
but just a simple Fiery Cross in blood-red roses inscribed with the 
mystic letters K. K. K. in purest white . . . I ask for no greater 
tribute of honour and respect, and no more glorious recommendation 
to generations yet unborn than to have chiseled thereon these simple 
but sublime words, 

“HERE LIES A KLANSMAN.” 
And as the ceaseless ages roll on through a never-ending eternity, 
I ask for no greater glory than to have posterity say, as they tread 
lightly above my sleeping dust, 
** He was worthy to wear a Klansman’s robe.” 


In his battle with “Ma” Ferguson Judge Robertson 
was backed by all the resources of the organisation whose 
temper has been thus illustrated; but like many a better 
man he suffered the fate of being let down by a friend. 
During the course of the campaign the Grand Cyclops of 
the Most Noble Order of the Supreme Realm of the K.K.K. 
decided that a strategical conference with his paladin 
in Texas was necessary and fared forth from his lair in 
Georgia for that purpose. But most unfortunately he 
took with him to Texas a negro valet who attended him 
on the journey and was permitted by him to sleep in the 
same car. But it happened the same car contained not 
only some ladies, but also certain other resolute champions 
of white Protestant-Nordic supremacy; and these took 
Summary action. Awakening the negro valet in the 
watches of the night, they chased him with blows and 
maledictions from the White-Nordic Pullman and bade 
him be content with the simpler comforts of the Jim- 
Crow car reserved for his race. In due course the story 
of the episode reached Texas, and the revelation that the 
chief bellwether of the Klan had neglected the most 
elementary of his duties dealt a deadly blow to the fortunes 
of Judge Robertson. What could avail the vaunted 
order when its own Grand Cyclops had been the guilty 
instrument in offending the sensibilities of American 
womanhood, and it had been left to plain ordinary citizens 
unconnected with the Klan to assert the supremacy of 
the Nordic race. 

“Ma” Ferguson, a veteran in the political wars, was 
not slow to make use of her opportunity. She proceeded 
to point out the unwisdom of leaving the defence of the 
homes and womenkind of Texas to such feeble creatures 
as Judge Robertson and his cohorts. She stumped the 


State from end to end, keeping her erring spouse in discreet 


concealment, but she happens to be a grandmother as 
well as a mother and she made frequent parade of her 
grandchild, “a fine manly boy of four, who must have 
his chance in the world,” the inference being that the 
election of his grandmother to the Governorship would 
improve his chance. Nor did she lack valiant and indefatig- 
able backers for her cause ; Catholic hierarchs, chivalrous 
soldiers, famous “‘ movie” stars and celebrated “ buck- 
jumpers” all lent her their puissant aid, and the outcome 
was that in the early days of September ““ Ma” Ferguson 
vanquished the white-Protestant-Nordic jurist at the 
polls. The way is now clear for her triumphant election 
to the Governorship in November, and a discussion as to 
whether she will assume the style of “ Governor” or 
“* Governess ”’ is already afoot. Some foolish Republicans 
think that a ruggedly masculine community like Texas 
would prefer even a Republican Governor to the humiliation 
of being ruled by a “Governess,” but there is no serious 
expectation that “Ma” Ferguson’s ambition to vindicate 
her consort will be thwarted. And meanwhile “ Farmer 
Jim” is reversing the sentiments of the hero of the Scots 
ballad of “‘ Huntingtower” who sang “ And a’ that’s mine 
is thine, lassie,” and is patiently awaiting the final triumph 
of his dauntless spouse. J. A. 8. 


PLUS QUE JAZZ 


T is very difficult not to fall under the spell of a new 
popular song or dance. I can hardly remember a 
year since I went to my first pantomime when I did 
not share the enthusiasm of the hour for the song of the 
hour. I do not pretend that “ And her Golden Hair was 
Hanging Down her Back ”’ was either poetry or music that 
would be worth reviving for a younger generation to-day. 
Indeed, I do not think anybody ever defended it either as 
poetry or music even when all the streets were gay with its 
notes. It was simply the best expression for the time being 
of that communism of levity which we all love. To whistle 
it was a social, not an xsthetic—often, indeed, on the lips 
of the unmusical, it was an unesthetic—act. Popular 
songs are simply the choruses of a nation off duty. Because 
of this, many a virtuous youth and maid joined with enthusi- 
astic voices in singing such songs as “ The Rowdy-dowdy 
Boys,” and many a man who was destined afterwards to 
talk to men about their immortal souls from a pulpit strained 
his throat in singing the praises of Regent Street and Leices- 
ter Square. Not that all, or even the majority of, the 
popular songs were comic in this fashion. Levity has 
always been popular, but even more popular has been levity 
touched with emotion. Hence the success of many a waltz- 
song such as “ Two Little Girls in Blue.” The charm of 
such songs was that they appealed to some surface of senti- 
mentality in us, which was as essentially frivolous and as 
little related to our real emotions as the songs about red- 
nosed men coming home late who couldn’t get the latchkey 
into the keyhole. It is odd that, in our pleasures, we should 
like a faint pretence of sadness, but the popularity of the 
old waltz-song is clear evidence that we do. Love, separa- 
tion and death were its frequent themes, though not one of 
us who listened to and enjoyed them would have dreamed 
of thinking of love, separation and death in such a setting 
as being more serious than a glass of bitter. I doubt if any 
human being not maudlin with drink ever wept over the 
sorrows that waltzed through the chorus of “ After the Ball.” 
Bacchus, however, makes men strangely susceptible to 
sorrow in the limelight, and a tipsy man can hardly hear 
about an orphan or a broken-hearted woman in waltz-time 
without shedding quiet tears. To most of us, however, 
songs of this kind were comedies of sorrow. If I remember 
right, “‘ Two Little Girls in Blue ” opened with the line : 
An old man gazed on a photograph 
—as moving a situation, surely, as could be desired. Chekhov 
could have wrung our hearts with it; but, in the song, I 
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cannot recall that the old man’s troubles ever cost me a 
pang. We accepted the song as a kind of nonsense-music 


of grief : 
And one little girl in blue, dear, 
Stole your father’s heart ; 
She was your mother, 
I married the other, 
But, since, we have drifted apart. 


So little did these melancholy events touch the emotions of 
those who loved the song most that some people sang a 


eorrupt text of the last three lines, which ran : 


She was your mother, 
And so was the other, 
At least, it was one of the two. 
And it is probable that the corrupt text gave just as much 
pleasure as the original. 
only emotions that I never liked when set to music-hall 
measures were emotions of the heroic kind. This may have 
been due to some fundamental lack of heroism in my nature, 
but, whatever the cause, I could never listen with patience 
to songs like that of which the chorus began : 
I'll stick to the ship, lads, 
You, save your lives ; 
I’ve no one to love me, 
You’ve children and wives. 

The public seemed to enjoy songs of this kind as heartily 
as it enjoyed “ Daddy’s gone to London, where the Streets 
are Paved with Gold,” or “ I'll be your Sweetheart, if you 
will be Mine.” But it seems to me that there is an active 
sentimentalism in songs of the heroic life which is very 
offensive compared to the passive sentimentalism of most 
of the songs about love and babies. Or, perhaps, it is that 
the ordinary man has a greater range of emotions, including 
many sham ones, about women and children than about 
heroes who go down with the ship, and so the appeal of 
frivolously solemn songs about women and children is wider. 
Besides, a song that is a vague and rhythmic whine is much 
more representative of men’s attitude to women whom they 
do not know—to “‘ Sweet Rosie O’Grady”’ and all that 
procession of beautiful women who have been the theme of 
music-hall songs for the past fifty years—than of their 
attitude to heroic deeds. Every man—at least, nearly 
every man—has in him something of the caterwauler in his 
attitude to women, and the sentimental song appeals to him 
because it releases the caterwauler in him and allows it to 
roam at large. 

It is a remarkable fact that, in a world in which most 
people sooner or later fall in love, nearly all the love songs 
which become the rage of a season are songs which do not 
contain even a dim echo of the emotions of a human being 
in love. No lover in solitude ever crooned over to himself, 
““The Honeysuckle and the Bee,” or even “ The Lily of 
Laguna ”—though that was better—as the perfect music of 
his passion. These songs express, not his feelings, but the 
make-believe of his fancy. They are the melodious whine 
of his less serious daydreams—sentimental excursions 
among the shallows of his nature. Personally, I find it 
difficult not to be touched by songs in which a “ coo-oon ”’ is 
waiting for his “ gal” underneath the “moo-oon.” I 
shared in the hushed happiness of the theatre when Eugene 
Stratton stood on the darkened stage with the limelight 
falling on the whites of his upturned eyes and appealed to his 
“* Susie. Susie Ann ”’ : 

Can’t yer come to me 
An’ hear what I’ve got tor to tole yer? 
It was with a cheerful melancholy that we listened to 
the faked anguish of his notes, and when at the close of 
the song he performed a pantomimic dance, representing 
a negro lover inviting the girl to come down from the 
window, we were enthusiastic enough to call him an artist 
in his kind. Especially were we moved when silence 
fell on the stage, and from behind the scenes in one of 
the upper boxes other voices took up the words of the 
chorus: “ Is yer mammy always with yer?” and a heart- 
broken coon turned up the whites of his eyes once more 


For some reason or other, the 


—— 


and stretched out his arms towards the unattainable 
There is scarcely a sentimental effect of this kind to which 
I do not fall an immediate victim. A chorus sung “ off” 
the play of limelight—who could resist them? And who 
could take them seriously ? There are a few people I know 
who can enjoy no music but that of the great masters, 
and no verse or prose that is not literature. But, so fa; 
as I have seen, there is nothing contradictory in enjoyj 
Mozart and Shakespeare, and in taking pleasure at the 
same time in the nonsense-songs and nonsense-music of 
the year. These things frankly appeal to the surface 
layer of our sensibilities. They make no pretence of 
penetrating deeper, and so they cause us none of that 
dissatisfaction that we feel in the presence of middling-good 
art which dives as if aiming at the depths and becomes 
hopelessly lost when it has got a little further than the 
shallows. The music-hall song does not challe 
comparison with the songs of Mozart and Schubert, and 
so we can enjoy it unreservedly as something that has as 
little to do with the imaginative world as a chocolate 
almond. A middling-good song, however, contains in 
itself this implicit challenge, and leaves us with a sense of 
its humiliation and defeat. It is for much the same reason 
that many able men prefer detective stories to most of 
the serious fiction of our time. The serious novelist, 
unless he is extremely successful, bores us with his failure, 
He has invited us into the garden of literature, and has 
“let us down.” He has promised us, not paper flowers, 
but real ones, and we cannot forgive him for making such 
a pother about blooms that we have so often seen surpassed. 
The middling-good writer is an artist of noble aims but 
depressing achievement. In many ways, he is more 
enviable than the writer of what are called “ pot-boilers,” 
but it is more difficult to read him. 

For reasons of this kind I am not sure that it is wise 
of the Savoy Orpheans Band to challenge criticism in the 
world of the arts rather than in the world of amusements. 
“It is the quick arts which we all entirely enjoy,” we 
are told in the charming and playful brochure which was 
published in order to celebrate the first birthday of this 
amazingly skilful orchestra. ‘“‘ Only a small percentage 
of the people who support the ‘arty’ arts really enjoy 
them. If there must be snobbery about the arts, let us 
be snobs about the lively and amusing arts.” Now I 
am sure I enjoyed listening to the Savoy Orpheans playing 
** Love is Just a Gamble ” as much as any man could do 
who does not dance. But I do not see what this has to 
do with the pleasure most of us feel in listening to The 
Magic Flute or the Fourth Symphony. The Savoy Orpheans 
delight us as a good dinner delights us, as the noise of a 
good party delights us, as a bottle of good wine delights 
us. Their music is pleasantly intoxicating, but it is with 
the intoxication of the ball-room, not with that intoxica- 
tion that creates new heavens for us. If we made the 
mistake of comparing the pleasure we get from it with the 
pleasure we get from Bach—even from Bach on an imperfect 
piano-player—we should think nothing of it. It is because 
we feel that the experience of enjoying “ Love is Just a 
Gamble” and the experience of enjoying a song of Purcell’s 
are as different as the experience of eating pheasant and 
the experience of friendship that we can become so gaily 
enthusiastic over such a delicious trifle. Never, surely, 
has the saxophone whined and called more charmingly 
to the shallows of our being. The band is a company of 
skilled masters of amusement. We are told that in the 
course of the year it has played, with the help of wireless, 
to an audience of 122,000,000 people. But if the Savoy 
Orpheans have conquered the world in this fashion, it is 
not because they have deposed Beethoven and Mozart 
from their thrones. It is because with marvellous skill 
they have enabled men and women to share in a communism 
of levity. They have played a jigging music with 
cross-currents of sweetness, jocularity, and wails that 
begin in sentiment and end in jest. It is a kind of flirtation 
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of the senses, playfully mocking the emotions it pretends 
and almost begins to arouse. Hence most of the musicians 
who were present to celebrate the birthday of the Savoy 
heans, while they were dubious about Wagneriana, 
were delighted with “Love is Just a Gamble” and 
“Raggedy Ann.” These, like the dinner that preceded 
them, deserved the adjective “ goloptious.” Even the 
changing coloured lights that were thrown on the orchestra 
seemed as wonderful as a child’s sweet with layers of 
colour to be sucked away. Who, indeed, can remain 
cold to jazz or the “ plus que jazz,” which is now known 
as “ symphonised syncopation”? The old extravagances 
of jazz—the writhings and lunacies of the saxophonist, 
the hanging of hats on the end of trombones, the yelling 
drummer with the disjected members—are disappearing ; 
but the Savoy Orpheans gave us one excellent number in 
which the various instrumentalists rose in their places 
and aimed their instruments at each other like musicians 
ina rag. And that, too, was like a refilled glass of cham- 
pagne that maketh glad the heart of man. “The future 
of the world,” wrote Chaliapin in a birthday message to 
the Savoy Orpheans, “lies in the brotherhood of man, 
and I salute you, my brother artists, because I believe you 
to be supreme in your art.” The first part of the sentence 
smacks of Socialism, if not actually of Christianity, but to 
the second part no exception can be taken. The Savoy 
Orpheans are master-chefs of dance-music. That strain 
again, it had a trip-over-the-carpet fall ! ZT. Te 


BACK TO LAMARCK AGAIN 


FTER more than seven years, let me return to a 
A former theme,* in the light of much new evidence. 
How strange, by the way, is the change in our 
intellectual temper and interests, compared with those 
of a generation ago, when the reviews were full of papers 
on Darwin and Weismann and the inheritance or non- 
inheritance of acquired characters and the truth or falsity, 
the mechanism and meaning of “‘ evolution”! Nowadays 
the most remarkable discoveries are made, affecting the 
very fundamentals of the philosophy of life, and the interest 
in them seems almost to be confined to experts. Yet they 
profoundly concern all our politics and education, even 
though biological theory in itself should not fascinate us. 
Let us briefly remind ourselves that Lamarck gave 
to the world in 1809 his Philosophie Zoologique, asserting 
what to-day we call organic evolution, principally by 
means of the inheritance of acquirements and the influence 
of the “milieu environnant.” But half a century was 
to pass before Darwin, in 1859, published a theory of the 
mechanism of evolution, such that it helped to persuade 
most unprejudiced people that organic evolution had 
actually occurred. Not that Darwin rejected Lamarck’s 
idea, but he brought forward—with Alfred Russel Wallace 
—the principle of the natural selection of minute favourable 
variations, resulting in what Herbert Spencer called the 
“survival of the fittest.” The doctrine of organic 
evolution does not depend upon the acceptance of this 
principle, to which alone the name of Darwinism may 
properly be applied. As for Spencer—whom I, for one, 
find to be greater and greater as the years pass, though 
to most of my contemporaries he seems to be merely 
tidiculous—he declared that either there has been inherit- 
ance of acquired characters or there has been no evolution. 
F But Weismann taught otherwise. He recognised an 
immortal germ-plasm,” capable of undergoing “ spon- 
taneous” variation from generation to generation, but 
uninfluenced by any experiences of the transitory individual 
y which was its trustee. Weismann’s argument was 
twofold : in the first place, no one could conceive how 
acquired characters could affect the germ-plasm, and, in 
the second place, he cut off the tails of mice and rats, 


* Back to Lamarck. Tue New STATESMAN, March 8rd, 1917. 








during many generations, without producing any inherited 
effect. Vigorous polemic arose, especially between Weis- 
mann and Spencer, whose downright conclusion we have 
quoted. As for Weismann’s first argument, the universe 
is crowded with events of which we cannot conceive the 
causal processes; and, indeed, plausible theories can be 
devised to show how acquired characters might affect 
posterity. Darwin himself invented the theory of pan- 
genesis, or inheritance from all parts, according to which 
a crowd of “gemmules”’ would be carried from all 
parts of the body, by a sort of representative process, to 
assemble in the germ cells. No one had much good to 
say of Darwin’s theory, but if we read hormones—in the 
light of the great discovery of Bayliss and Starling— 
instead of “‘ gemmules,”’ it does not seem unreasonable. 
Such a view has been put forward by Bergson and, in this 
country, by Mr. J. T. Cunningham. 

The intercurrent re-discovery of the work of Mendel 
on hybridism in 1866 helps us to construct new types 
of wheat, for instance, which are of immense service to 
British agriculture, but the attempts to base theories of 
evolution upon it have conspicuously failed. But now 
there come a number of experimental observations which 
require us to reject Weismann’s second argument—that, 
on experimental enquiry, acquired characters are not 
transmitted. The fact to-day is that, when better experi- 
ments than those exceedingly crude and unsatisfactory 
ones on which Weismann relied are made, the verdict 
goes against them and in favour of the two really great 
thinkers who have devoted their minds to this subject, 
Lamarck and Spencer. 

In my article of seven years ago I referred to the experi- 
mental work of Paul Kammerer in Vienna, upon the 
reproduction of the common salamander. That work 
could not be seen at first hand during the war, but last 
year Kammerer came to this country, bringing some 
of his specimens with him, and the outrageous charges 
of dishonesty that had been made against him can only 
redound to the discredit of those who made them. Professor 
E. W. Macbride, F.R.S., has lately given us a very full 
and interesting account of this work, in a readily accessible 
form, which may be commended to the reader.* Space 
does not avail for me to discuss it here, but I cannot 
refrain from noting the historical fact that my article 
of seven years ago was replied to here by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson in an article called ‘* Forward with Darwin,’’ 
and that he is now editor of the series in which Professor 
Macbride takes us back to Lamarck so finally—whilst 
what is left of Darwinism we shall see later. 

To-day Kammerer’s work no longer stands alone. 
Indeed, Professor Macbride says that “‘a great mass of 
careful scientific experiment has been accumulated which 
demonstrates the inheritability of the effects of habit. 
When this mass of evidence has had time to penetrate 
the scientific world and be appreciated at its proper value 
it will revolutionise many of the current ideas on heredity.” 
Thus Durkhem of Breslau studied the influence of light 
upon the common white butterfly and proved that it varies 
according as whether or not the previous generation has 
been subjected to the influence of the light in question. 
Now there has come into the field one of the most famous 
of living scientists, the great Russian Pavlov, whose 
classical work on digestion was recognised more than a 
quarter of a century ago. Here is Professor Macbride’s 
summary of this work: 


Pavlov experimented with white mice, to which he endeavoured 
to teach an association of ideas. They were fed once a day, and 
each time food was put into their cages an electric bell was rung. 
It required 300 lessons to impress on these mice the meaning of 
the ringing of the bell. When, however, a first ‘filial’ generation 
of mice was bred from them, 100 lessons sufficed to teach these 
younger mice to seek their food when the bell was sounded. In 
the second filial generation this result was accomplished in thirty 
lessons and in the third filial generation in five lessons. + 


* An Introduction to the Study of Heredity. 
Library. Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. net. 
t loc. cit., p. 107. 
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But the recent study of heredity has not merely supplied 
us, as in these three pieces of work, with positive evidence 
to warrant us in the advice, “ Back to Lamarck,” it has 
also signally carried the war into the enemy’s camp. Darwin 
assumed, and so did Wallace, the inheritability of the 
familiar, random, universal, minute differences which we 
see to exist between individuals in any race. Those in the 
direction of more “fitness” were selected by Nature, and 
thus, by an immense chapter of accidents, adaptation was 
achieved in the manifold ways displayed by the living world. 
Darwin expressly rejected the notion that rare and marked 
and striking “‘ sports ”’ were to be credited with evolutionary 
importance. On the contrary, he held by the old teaching 
that “ Natura nihil facit per saltum.” But modern experi- 
menters have declined to take Darwin’s basal assumption 
for granted. On the contrary, in many instances they 
have examined the assumed inheritability of these minute 
differences, which to-day we may call fluctuations, and 
have found them to be merely due to minute differences in 
the play of the myriad nutritional factors, and to be non- 
inheritable. This is a blow, indeed. “It is therefore 
quite clear,” writes Macbride, “‘that the results of carefully- 
conducted experiments carried out under standardised 
conditions lend no support whatever to the cardinal postu- 
late of Darwin and Wallace that natural selection alone 
could effect evolution.” 

If we turn back to the full title of Darwin’s masterpiece, 
we find that it was thus: “The Origin of Species by means 
of natural selection or the preservation of favoured races in 
the struggle for life.” But, as I have pointed out on many 
occasions during the last twenty years, this very title is 
incapable of a philosophic defence. How can the “ preser- 
vation” of anything explain origins? But it is origins that 
we want to know. Given the favoured races, we can see 
that, if there be a struggle, they will be the survivors; 
but who or what favoured them, who or what smiled upon 
their nativity, and how? As for “ natural selection,” it 
was Darwin’s term to express the parallelism, as he thought 
it to be, between the selection, by the human breeder, of 
“* favoured races,” for beauty or use, and the natural process. 
But, as I have often observed, the more accurate name would 
be natural rejection, for rejection, destruction, death, is 
what is really described under this term. If we habitually 
called the process natural rejection we should be less likely 
to fool ourselves by our words into the notion that any 
process of destruction explains the origin of anything. It 
is the creative process, not the destructive, for which our 
theory of evolution must account: it must name a substi- 
tute, an alternative, for the watchmaker God of Paley. But, 
as I wrote here seven years ago, “The evidently true doc- 
trine of the destruction of the less viable was held to explain 
the origin of the more viable—as if our oblivion of all the 
bad dramas since 1600 had written Hamlet. There is 
nothing in any theology more evidently absurd.” 

With the exposure and rejection of Neo-Darwinism—.e., 
the distinctive teaching of Darwin apart from what he 
repeated from Lamarck—it is easy to answer the question 
as to what becomes of the brutal creed which denies the 
racial value of good nurture. Evidently it goes to its own 
place, where it will find its already damned theological 
counterpart, Calvinism, awaiting it. 

And what mechanical explanation of the living world 
and the now universally-admitted fact of evolution remains ? 
Absolutely nothing. We go back 115 years to the Philoso- 
phie Zoologique. Lamarck and Spencer—not to say 
Edmund Spenser in his famous lines,—were right. Function 
precedes and determines structure. Change of habit 
precedes and causes change of structure : “ It takes a soul to 
move a body,” as Browning has it, or in the words of 
Professor William McDougall, “The evolution of the 
animal world may properly be conceived as primarily and 
essentially the differentiation of instinctive tendencies from 
some primordial capacity to strive.” Adaptation, the power 
to reply—not merely to repeat, as Bergson points out—is 


ee 


a primal characteristic of life, and in degree the results of 
such adaptation are inherited. Vitalism returns—or neo. 
vitalism, if we prefer that term—as in the contempo 
teaching of its three chief exponents, Bergson, McDougall 
and Driesch. Science in the twentieth century can op} 
repeat the famous couplet of the poet in the sixteenth: 


For of the soule the bodie forme doth take, 
For soule is forme and doth the bodie make. 


LEns, 


Correspondence 
THE CAUSATION OF CANCER 


To the Editor of THE New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the article, ‘“‘ New Studies 
of Cancer,” signed “Lens,” published in your issue of 
September 27th, and I am very glad to see that there is no 
real difference of opinion between your able contributor and 
myself. I should be very sorry, indeed, if it were otherwise, 
for I have the highest respect for the writer of the article 
mentioned. 

I have stated in my book “* Cancer—How it is Caused, How 
it Can be Prevented,” that the disease is caused by chronic 
poisoning and vitamine starvation. Your medical correspondent, 
in reviewing my book, pointed to over-nutrition as a cause 
of cancer, and expressed doubt whether vitamine starvation 
was a factor in causing the disease, telling your readers that 
the people of California, who consume an abundance of fruit, 
die from cancer in particularly large numbers. He repeated 
his argument in his article of September 27th. 

Over-nutrition occurs among rich and poor people, among 
civilised and primitive nations, but it is very different among 
the luxuriously living and the poor, the civilised and the primi- 
tive. I have lived among primitive peoples who were cancer 
free, or almost cancer free. They ate enormous quantities of 
food, but the food was the simplest and the plainest. Negroes 
wil] eat unbelievable portions of grain in its natural condition, 
Hard-working Irish peasants are apt to eat from 8 to 10 lbs. 
of potatoes per day, accompanied by a little butter-milk, a 
herring, etc. Among the large eaters of the plainest foods, 
foods which contain relatively little nutriment but a great deal 
of roughage, there is little, if any, constipation, little, if any, 
auto-intoxication, and little, if any, cancer. 

Among civilised and luxuriously living nations over-nutrition 
takes a different form. The people live on highly concentrated 
foods, such as meat, fish, butter, eggs, cheese, white flour, 
sugar, cream, etc. All these foods have little residue. White 
flour and white sugar are de-vitaminised and de-mineralised. 
They cause constipation, auto-intoxication and various diseases 
culminating in cancer, especially as chronic over-nutrition is 
frequently accompanied among the rich and well-to-do nations 
by an almost complete absence of physical exercise. 

It seems to me that the whole difference between your medical 
coirespondent and myself has been caused by a loose use of 
the word “ over-nutrition ” on my part rather than on his. 

Civilised and luxurious living nations habitually overfeed 
on “ nutritious,” “entirely soluble,” ‘scientifically concen- 
trated ” food, which may be beneficial for invalids who can only 
take a few teaspoonfuls at a time. It stands to reason that 
over-feeding on these artificial, heating and de-vitaminised 
substances is bound to be very harmful, while people may eat 
without injury larger quantities of potatoes, porridge, whole- 
meal bread, fruit, ete. I speak not without experience, for I 
have experimented with a great many foodstuffs, and I had 
adopted the plain diet of Hindhede long before I was acquainted 
with his remarkable achievements. 

Possibly the modern method of feeding is altogether wrong. 
We live not only on de-naturalised foods, on chemicalised foods, 
on dead, preserved foods, etc., but we mix in our insides the 
incongruous. No human being, and few dogs, would eat & 
dish containing a mixture of all the things which we consume 
at a five-course dinner, a nauseous mixture of fish, meat, sweets, 
ices, cheese and so forth. Very likely we — to eat at 4 
meal only things which would be palatable if put before us 
mixed. That is the old-fashioned form of feeding and the 
form of feeding practised by primitive nations. Besides, we 
ought to beware of over-hot food and drink. It cannot be 
healthy to swallow food at a temperature 40° or 50° h her 
than that of a very hot bath. Lastly, it cannot be good t0 
eat and drink at the same meal. No animal will eat and drink 


things at an extreme temperature, and hardly any animal 
eat and drink at the same meal.—yYours, etc., 
J. Evuis BARKER. 
Albion Lodge, Fortis Green, East Finchley, N.2. 
September 30th. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ PROFITS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—The remarks of Mr. Theodore D. Lowe, in your paper 
to-day are, like everything that you publish, of intense interest. 
The businesses of publishing and bookselling cannot by anyone 
of the least sensibility be regarded in the same light as ordinary 
trafficking: and yet, by the painful necessities of the case, 
those engaged in them are forced to act as though a manu- 
facturing and retailing profit on paper and binding were the 
be-all and the end-all here. Mr. Lowe questions “‘ whether 
the British bookseller actually pockets 3s. on every 7s. 6d. 
novel that he sells.” Of course he doesn’t. Neither does 
any other tradesman, whether in books, boots or breeches, 
“ pocket” the gross profit on his wares. Before anything 
remains by which he can make a living, support a family and 
have a shilling left to put in the plate o’ Sundays, he must find 
money for rent, taxes, and the wages of his assistants, and 
set something aside to pay for his mistakes when he invests 
in stock that his customers won’t buy. The amount of his 
real profit is determined by the proportion between these 
outgoings, commonly termed overhead expenses, and the total 
of his takings, year by year. The gross retail profit in any 
business depends on the ease with which goods are sold. 

Books require a larger gross profit than other kinds of mer- 
chandise, because books are seldom very effectively advertised. 
Of course the sale of books is impeded by high profits, as the 
sale of anything else would be. Booksellers have no choice 
in the matter. They may not sell books cheaply even if they 
would, having bound themselves to refrain from doing so and 
compelled publishers to enforce this agreement upon them, 
Books could be sold at a smaller margin, and thus more cheaply, 
if they were better advertised. In 1906 the Times Book Club 
was advertising and selling books in far greater quantities 
than at any other time before or since by selling them at a 
reasonable profit: but other booksellers, and the publishers 
upon whom they put pressure, combined to put a stop to this, 
with the result that the public buys fewer books and pays 
higher prices, while the royalties of authors are correspondingly 
diminished. I do not want to stir up old controversies: but 
happening to be both an author and a man of business, and 
having been concerned with the advertising of the Times 
Book Club, I feel bound to tell Mr. Lowe why retail profits are 
high and books dear. Authors, with the brilliant exception of 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw, sided with the booksellers against the 
Times. Mr. Lowe’s letter shows that neither Mr. Shaw nor 
I need regret the parts that we respectively played. If the 
people are to have cheap books, books must be better advertised, 
and we must have free trade in literature. Retail booksellers 
will not suffer thereby : on the contrary, there is no other way 
of saving a trade whose peculiar characteristic is to be always 
precarious for the vast majority of those engaged in it, and only 
moderately profitable for the numerical minority which does 
ninety per cent. of the total business. High margins do not 
make for stable profits in any trade. As for the publisher’s 
profit, it must not be forgotten that publishers have losses too. 
The reputation of many an author has been earned at the 
expense of publishers who had faith in him before he won 
his public: and instances are not rare in which they were 
rewarded in the hour of his success by seeing him take his 
books to their rivals.—Yours, etc., 

Tuomas RUSSELL. 
President of the Incorporated Society 
of Advertisement Consultants. 

Clun House, Surrey Street, W.C. 2. 

September 27th. 


Miscellany 


VENICE 


I WAS very sorry to read in the papers that the 
report about the replacing of gondolas in Venice 
by motor-boats was false. 
premature. 

What Venice has lacked hitherto in modernity has 
been noise. It had crowds of tourists, huge advertise- 


I hope it was only 


ments, bombs dropped on it from the air, newspapers 
with large pictures of murders, American films and above 
all publicity. 

Venice has had whole libraries of books written about 
people who had written other libraries of books about it. 


Essays were written on Venice (all exactly the same and 
quoting Ruskin) by boys and girls in England and the 
Six Counties and the Lowlands; by boys and girls of 
the middle and upper middle classes; 895,288 of those 
essays were written in 1922 (according to the statistics 
supplied to me by the present Government) between 
Thames and Tees alone. It had bad cooking in a respect- 
able number of restaurants and it had a great many piaces 
where you could change money at a loss. It had buildings 
—palaces and prisons—turned from their old uses into 
shows. It had all these things. But it had not the 
essential of modernity which is a deafening metallic noise. 

Such noise is the glory of Rome and Paris. I am glad 
to say we are reaching a high standard here in London. 
But Venice is abominably backward in this point. Let 
them see to it. 

While the Venetians are about this vigorous cleansing 
up of their world and ridding it of the old nonsense, it 
occurs to me that they might do worse than fill up the 
canals. Perhaps it would be too expensive to fill up the 
Grand Canal, but I am sure the multitude of lesser ones 
could be turned into reasonable lanes and streets at an 
expense that would be more than covered by the increased 
rents of the shops and houses along them. As things 
are now (or were when I was last in the town), one had 
perpetually to cast about for a bridge as one walked 
abroad, and it made the perambulation of the city exas- 
peratingly difficult. Moreover, the greater part of these 
bridges are shockingly expensive. They are of stone and 
even carved. It is a sheer waste and one of which a 
modern municipality should be ashamed. Is it not also 
rather absurd that to this day they should keep St. Mark’s 
on as a church? In Paris, the Sainte Chapelle is no 
longer put to uses of that kind; it is thrown open to 
sightseers at a small entrance fee, and no side-show of 
little bells, processions or singing or mumbled services 
is allowed to disturb the intelligent survey of the trippers. 
That is as it should be. I am told that the new Govern- 
ment is thinking of doing the same with Notre Dame, 
and all people who can think clearly will applaud them. 

Every sensible man will also agree that the principal 
use of Venice to modern Italy, which is that of a port, 
would be increased many fold if the plan of providing 
the town with proper streets were adopted. For the 
great ships can only lie in the harbour east of the city 
and it is impossible for the business and commercial use 
of the place to expand as long as it is cramped by such 
ridiculous methods of transport as this smelly labryinth 
of narrow ditches. I have statistics to show that a half- 
mile of progress in Venice in the busier part of the day 
takes very nearly as long as the journey between the 
Mansion House and Liverpool Street on a week-day after- 
noon. What is more ridiculous still—I am astonished 
how few people appreciate it—is the fact that there are 
no wheeled vehicles in Venice. There are not even omni- 
buses, let alone cabs ! 

It used to be said that there were only two capitals 
in Europe without taxis, Constantinople and Dublin. 
Since the peace I hear this piece of negligence has been 
set right by the Turks and the Irish, but it remains true 
that there are vehicles in every other European town, 
however backward, saving Venice. To my mind it speaks 
ill for the dictatorship established in Italy that after 
more than two years of absolute power, it has been unable 
to do away with so grave an anomaly in the national 
life; one at hearing of which every true compatriot of 
Nathan and Mazzini must hang his head. 

There is another very grave indictment against Venice 
which its citizens will find it difficult to meet. Indeed 
the verdict against them has already gone by default in 
all countries of Nordic stock. The water supply is bad. 

It is stupefying to remember that the greatest merchant 
princes of Venice depended upon water drawn from wells 
instead of taps, and that no rates were paid even by the 
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wealthiest of them until quite recent times for the supply 
of this very necessary liquid. 

The young student of history, particularly if she be 
possessed of a travelling scholarship or fellowship, might 
do worse than study the supposed cases of poisoning in 
the old Doges’ days and determine what proportion of 
these unfortunate incidents might be laid to the door of 
the sanitary conditions obtaining (I use the word advisedly) 
in those times. It is true that the old Venetian Foreign 
Office was divided into two departments : the Documentary 
Department and the Poisoning Department. But I am 
not satisfied that the latter fully accounts for the excessive 
death rate of the time. 

I am the more convinced of this by my discovering that 
the greater part of that death rate lay in a quite abnormal 
infant mortality. 

I have before me a curve showing the infant mortality 
among the children of the Doges. It averages at an 
appalling level, and (what will be more significant to the 
expert) it is subject to the most fantastic fluctuations ; 
thus, in the case of one Doge (Mariolo) out of a family of 
twenty-two children none apparently died in infancy, 
though the average is something like two out of five. 

The curve of infant mortality suddenly leaps up to 
infinity in the case of the last Doge but three (Tregagni) 
and all percentage is lost; but it is only fair to admit 
that in this case there was only one child, and that it perished 
at the age of three years by falling into one of those Canals 
my strictures against which I sincerely hope will lead to 
their abolition. 

The bad water supply of the town (which has not really 
been rectified even yet) has led to an appalling evil, worse, 
if that be possible, than the dreadful statistics of infant 
mortality. 

The people of Venice, as is apparent to the most casual 
observer, have been driven from the absence of a proper 
hydraulic—or perhaps I should say hydrological—system 
to drinking quite common red wine habitually as a beverage, 
with all the evils attendant upon so fearful a practice. 

I am glad to say that this habit is now somewhat declining 
among the wealthier classes through the introduction 
of champagne, whisky, soda water and other common 
sorts of aerated waters, but it is still appallingly common. 
Things have gone so far that I have myself observed with 
my own eyes a priest enter a common bar near the Capo 
Nero, talk familiarly with the owner thereof, who was 
his brother, and in broad daylight drink a large glass 
of red wine as though it were so much milk! 

The subject is too unpleasant to be dwelt upon at any 
length. Nothing but a strong sense of duty has made me 
touch upon it even in the briefest way. 

There are, of course, a number of minor points about 
Venice which run on the same lines. I have no space to 
do more than mention them. The town has quite a number 
of perfectly useless objects, standing about at random, 
the worst of which is a gigantic tower of brick, set up in 
the small public square of the city, quite dwarfing it, and 
ridiculously out of proportion with everything around. 
This huge blind chimney serves no useful purpose what- 
soever. The progressive traveller from the North can 
hardly credit it when he is told that the monstrous thing 
was set up of deliberate purpose quite a few years ago to 
replace an older inepitude of the same sort which had 
happily crumbled. But the builders of the older ineptitude 
had at least the excuse of ignorance. They built in the 
darkness of the Middle Ages. Those who set up its suc- 
cessor were the contemporaries of Mr. Woodrow Wilson 
and M. Caillaux—let alone Mr. Wallach. They are 
unpardonable. 

By the waterside, close at hand, there still stand two 
pillars, awkwardly isolated, supporting nothing but a 
couple of grotesque statues. They remain there simply 
because no one has the energy to remove them. At certain 
intervals you will find immense wooden poles, painted in 





garish colours, to the summits of which are attached 
pieces of cloth ; but not even the natives can pretend to 
explain why these senseless and dangerous toys are per. 
mitted. 

However, there is some hope for the future. An active 
group of American and English ladies and gentlemen 
(with whom are acting, I am glad to say, a certain number 
from the Dominions) have recently formed a society with 
offices in Kingsway entitled: “ The V.R.C.”, or “ Venice 
Reconstruction Company,” and there is every hope that 
when the present yy régime in Italy comes to 
its natural end, and free institutions are restored, this 
admirable and disinterested body will be given the con- 
cession which it has in vain sought from the existing 
Government at Rome. If difficulties are still put in 
their way, they will appeal to the League of Nations, 

H. BeE.toc, 


THE TRYST 
A HEBRIDEAN STORY. 
()* the low-lying common ground, where once there 


had been an arm of the sea, the crofters were 

busily gathering in their meagre crop of hay. 
Each had his share in the yield of these marshy strips, 
grouped round the pile of moss-grown stones which are 
all that remains of the Columban monastery. On the one 
hand, looking up to the hill-face, they could see, as they 
toiled, the smoke rising straight up from their thatched 
crofts—for there was no wind that morning—and on the 
other side they looked out to sea, and across it to the blue 
serrated line of the Harris hills. It is still told how the 
Saint chose this site for his first monastery on the island, 
because the strip of land between the inland loch and the 
resounding Atlantic shore, covered by pines, of which the 
Norsemen have left no trace, would make it difficult for the 
home-sick Irish monks at their offices to hear the breakers, 
and be tempted to return home. Scarcely a trace of the 
old buildings remains, and only place-names preserve the 
memory of the white-cowled missionaries who dressed the 
stones: Peinora, the land of the praying people, and 
Delista, the holding of the faithful—commemorate labours 
of fourteen hundred years ago. 

It was a task of but a few days, this hay harvest, and the 
islanders chatted light-heartedly one to another as they 
bent over the fragrant rows. Suddenly the atmosphere 
of contented industry was disturbed. Young Angus, the 
drover’s son, was seen to lay down his pitchfork, and walk 
up the grass-road across the bridge spanning the sluggish 
stream which drains the loch. Leisurely folk they were, 
but they had a sense of the fair distribution of labour; so 
there was a shaking of heads at the young idler who so soon 
would give up his share of the day’s work. He had always 
been a bit of a dreamer, they said, and of little or no use to 
his poor parents since his time on the mainland. It was 
believed that he had wasted a deal of good money there, too; 
and ever since his return had sulked and chafed not a little 
at the bonds of his simple life at home. The murmur of 
discontent was just beginning to subside when it was 
noticed that young Angus was not bound for the village, 
but had turned off towards the place where the stream 
widens out, forming two deep pools. At this, one of the 
men laid down his fork and asked another what it was that 
had come over the lad, and whether perhaps the heat of the 
sun had crazed him. Some suggested following him, and 
others tossed the head of indifference. What use could 
there be in worrying over such a thankless quest as bringing 
the waster back? One friend set off to inquire. To the 
amazement of all, as soon as he started to climb the township 
road, the defaulter was seen to catch sight of him and 
increase his pace. At this the curiosity of the harvesters 
was roused, and one or two followed up the road and the 
race started in earnest. They had made up on Angus 4 
fair amount by the time he neared the Black Pools, but they 
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just reached the high ground as he dipped over the top, 
and when they came in sight of him again it was only to 
see him leap into the water. Redoubling their pace they 
were able to reach the shore in time, and, after a struggle, 
they dragged the lad to the bank, dazed and trembling, 
with the aid of a hay-fork. At first, as they led him back 
to the monastery-field, holding his hands, he seemed too 
frightened to speak, and then he began in spurts, looking 
to right and left of him, as if in terror of being overheard. 
Years before, he blurted out, when he crossed to the main- 
land, he had for a day’s pleasure sold himself to the evil 
one, on the understanding that, by noon on the same day 
five years after, he should give himself up by drowning. 
He had never dared to tell anything of his pact to Father 
Allan or his mother, but had brooded over the secret until 
that day at noon, when his promise had to be fulfilled. 
He shuddered as he finished his tale, and inquired of them 
whether the hour of midday was already past. 

The story was told over again to the bewildered harves- 
ters, and the little company left off their work for the day 
and, surrounding the hapless Angus, took him in their 
midst up the grass-road to the chapel on the hill, while one 
of their number ran off in search of the good priest, who 
was out paying his visits in the next valley. As they 
reached the chapel, the sun’s position showed that the 
hour was just before midday. They led the boy to the 
altar, and leaving him on his knees, departed and locked him 
in. Outside all waited anxiously, some whispering, some 
on their knees, praying and fingering their beads. The lad’s 
mother had been fetched, and now joined the melancholy 
group with their sunbonnets and coloured smocks. The 
faces of the women showed terror little more than those of 
the men, and few dared to break the silence. Out on the 
bay, by the island where one of the monks was buried, the 
fishing boats could be seen at rest on the still water. The 
clouds scarcely moved, and from the sunken loch, where 
they had only recently been at work, a faint vapour rose 
from the rows of hay. 

Just as the old priest arrived, the company had come to 
the decision that, midday being past, all danger must now 
be over. They opened the chapel door and filed in, one by 
one. At first, no one could see Angus, and the silence was 
intense. Then, pressing forward, they found him—dead— 
his head plunged in the water of the stone font. His mother 
and several of the women uttered a cry of dismay. Some 
crossed themselves and knelt, murmuring their prayers; 
the men stayed awkwardly about the door, holding their 
straw hats in their hands. The priest lifted the lad up. 
He was quite dead, and the look of terror had left his face. 
He had kept his tryst. 

Davip CLEGHORN THOMSON. 


Drama 
THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 


QUARTER of a century is a long life for a modern 
A play, and The Devil’s Disciple does not carry its 
years as successfully as Mr. Shaw himself. Fashions 

in thought, while subject to the same metamorphoses as 
fashions in clothes, move at a vastly slower tempo. Flounces 
and leg-of-mutton sleeves belong now definitely to history ; 
the passage of twenty-five years has relegated them to the 
category of fancy dress, which has always a certain charm, 
though esthetic reasons may naturally lead us to prefer 
one variety to another. But The Devil’s Disciple, in spite 
of its twenty-five years, has not yet even acquired the 
patina of fancy dress. Why a woman clothed in the fashions 
of several years ago should be so intensely unattractive it is 
difficult to say ; but this, roughly, is the stage reached by 
The Devil’s Disciple, and two or three hours may be spent at 
the Everyman Theatre in a vain attempt to imagine how 
such a play could ever have appeared novel, daring and 


fascinating to a large number of intelligent people. Such is 
the fate of the fashionable play; though Mr. Shaw’s 
admirers, while admitting his brilliant exploitation of cur- 
rent fashions in thought, doubtless argue that this, like the 
fashionable clothes of a beautiful woman, is a legitimate 
advertisement of his genuine wares. The Devil's Disciple, 
however, reveals itself clearly at this time of day as all 
fashion and no woman. As Mr. Shaw himself remarks in 
his preface: “The Devil’s Disciple has, in truth, a certain 
novelty in it. Only, that novelty is not any invention of 
my own, but simply the novelty of the advanced thought 
of my day. As such, it will assuredly lose its gloss with the 
lapse of time, and leave The Devil’s Disciple exposed as the 
threadbare popular melodrama it technically is.” 

I would go a long way to see a whole-hearted melodrama 
by Mr. Shaw, could he ever have brought himself to write 
one, as he very well might. So exuberant a genius for farce 
should produce a really brilliant melodrama, which would 
also go much further towards clearing the “‘Only Way” 
dramatic family off the stage, if that end is desirable, than 
the device of inverted sentimentality adopted in The Devil's 
Disciple. It is no less painful to hear the villain-hero pro- 
testing that his self-sacrifice is due to nothing but innate 
nobility of character (‘‘ I just happen to be made like that ”’) 
than to be asked to admire the hero-villain inspired to the 
same action by the selfless devotion of true love. Both 
occurrences are to be met with in life, and are equally comic 
or repulsive when capitalised on the stage. The che-ild is 
discovered as the curtain rises, and promises developments 
in the best melodramatic style. We even get so far as 
hearing “Provided only there is hope in the eyes of the 
child,” and settle comfortably into our seats. But Mr. 
Shaw soon jibs, as he jibs throughout the play, and the child 
is made the grave text for the hero’s moral discourses : 
“From this day this house is his (the devil’s) home; and 
no child shall cry in it . . . Now which of you good men 
will take this child and rescue her from the house of the 
devil?” These are what Mr. Shaw calls diabolonian ethics, 
and are presumably an important ingredient in the play. 
Fortunately such explicit pronouncements on the theme 
are not frequent ; they make dreary listening. 

If Mr. Shaw refuses, however, to give us the melodrama 
he promises, entertainment at any rate we are entitled to 
expect from him ; and so accomplished a playwright could 
not avoid writing some admirable dramatic scenes. The 
duller parts are seasoned with a sufficiency of the jokes 
whose success is impervious to fashion: Mrs. Dudgeon’s 
injunction to her son Chris not to eat the cakes while she 
was out of the room provoked general laughter. Chris 
himself (capitally played by Mr. Harold Scott) is a good 
stock farcical character. And the final act really wakes up 
with the entry of Gentlemanly Johnny, a character after 
Mr. Shaw’s heart. Here at last we get some really witty and 
enjoyable farce which must have been as amusing to write 
as it is to listen to. The only treatment for such a play 
is to take each scene as it comes, and play it for all it is 
worth as farce, sentiment, melodrama or comedy. This 
was generally done, and Miss Hazel Jones, as Judith, 
wrung the last drop of emotional value from the misunder- 
standings attendant on Richard’s self-sacrifice. The catalep- 
tic monotony of her voice was in the best tradition of modern 
tragedy. Mr. Shaw himself is too involved in Richard 
Dudgeon to allow of him being played with similar naivety ; 
and naivety alone could redeem so frankly sentimental a 
conception from affectation. Mr. Claude Rains, despite his 
nods and winks, his clappings on the shoulder, and his arch 
and hearty smile, makes the best of a difficult business by 
acting of considerable vitality. Enough has been said to 
make it clear that for the piece to succeed at all it should 
be given at a rattling pace. Here the production was at 
real fault. Without exactly hanging fire, a slight dragging 


of the whole performance made a suspension of the critical 
faculty even more difficult than it would otherwise have 


been. 


J. F. Hors. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE received a letter asking me why in retelling the 
tale of Prince Florestan of Monaco I did not mention 
the name of the author. I am sorry to say I did not 

then know it. The first edition, which I found in a friend’s 
library, is a slim little white, anonymous book, with gold- 
edged leaves and a crown upon it. It was published by 
Macmillan in 1874. It was widely reviewed. One paper 
remarked that it was a satire by Matthew Arnold on Sir 
Charles Dilke, “a clever young man who fancies that his 
prejudices are ideas, and who, if he had the misfortune to 
be made King, would stir up a revolution in a week.” It 
was written by Sir Charles Dilke. In Vol. I. of Miss Gertrude 
Tuckwell’s life of him (Murray. 36s.), the story of the 
disclosure of its authorship is told. Lady Dilke, entering 
a friend’s drawing-room, caused herself to be announced as 
** Princess Florestan.’”’ The authorship was then published 
in the papers, and a cheap edition appeared, “* with malicious 
extracts from the various reviews that had been written 
when the authorship was unknown . . . The result was to 
make Sir Charles, already universally known, now univer- 
sally the fashion. Though he had faced social ostracism,” 
says Miss Tuckwell, “‘ with acourage all the greater in one who 
enjoyed society ” (his unpopularity was, of course, due to 
his republican opinions), “‘ he was uneffectually glad to take 
his place again.” One shrewd critic wrote that Florestan’s 
success “* had led some people to discover that they always 
liked Sir Charles Dilke. Society still bears Sir Charles 
a grudge, and would have voted anything known to be 
his to be dull—like his speeches, as he good-naturedly said 
of himself. Amused, without knowing who amused them, 
the few fine people who supply views to the many fine 
people in need of them proved not ungrateful.” Miss 
Tuckwell explains that the object of the skit was to chaff 
the people who had misrepresented him. “Finding himself 
perpetually under the necessity of explaining that his 
theoretic preference for Republicanism would not constrain 
him to upset a monarchy which happened to suit the nation 
where it existed, he wrote Prince Florestan, as though to say : 
“* This is what you take me for” ; and even while it satirised 
the absurdity of Florestan’s court and constitution, the book 
showed that it would be still more absurd to upset even the 
most ridiculous Government so long as it suited the people 
governed.” The pages describing his persecution as a 
Republican during 1871-72, involving occasionally even 
risk to his life, notably at Bolton, when at a meeting one 
man was killed and several injured and Dilke only saved 
himself by a show of cool indifference, make interesting and 
curious reading. 
* * 

About seven years ago I missed the opportunity of 
buying a complete set of Ouida, bound by some admirer 
in lemon-coloured morocco, for the same number of 
shillings as there were volumes. I will not divulge 
the name of the town where I saw them, for I think 
sometimes of taking a train there on the chance that 
they may still be available. I do not know the name 
of the shop, but I could find my way again to it, and I 
should recognise it at once. The window displays some 
undistinguished pieces of fourth-hand furniture, a tray of 
keys and another full of stoppers, baby’s teething corals, 
curtain rings, bits of blackened brass. The tray is certain 
to be still there, and perhaps the Ouida, too. It would 
make an amusing present. Ouida hardly ever disappoints : 
** At that moment the foreigner rose a little hastily, left 
his ice-cream unfinished, and, with a gay, graceful adieu, 
went out of the salon, which was now filling. ‘ A handsome 
fellow, and talks well,’ thought Erceldoune, wringing the 
amber Moselle from his long moustaches, when he was 
left alone at the marble table in the heat, and light, and 





movement of the glittering café” (Idalia, 1867). The 
motto of this novel is: 


Etes-vous mon démon ou mon ange ? 
Je ne sais, mais je suis votre esclave. 
* * x 


The Golden Cockerel Press have reprinted (how wel] 
they print !) a translation of La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims 
which appeared in 1749. The translator claims that his 
translation expresses the sense of the original which previous 
translators had failed to convey, and that he, unlike his 
predecessors, has done the Duke de la Rochefoucauld the 
justice of making him “speak English.” His translation 
may have been a great improvement on theirs, never- 
theless his readers will often be dissatisfied with it in both 
respects. To do him justice, the task is sometimes im- 
possible. The maxims are flowers which spring out of 
the genius of the French language itself. Their value is 
sometimes as inseparable from the exquisite precision 
of their style as that of any lyric in a foreign language. 
Their effect in making Frenchmen aware of the genius 
of their own tongue was even more important than their 
influence upon thought. “One of the works,” wrote 
Voltaire, “‘ which contributed most to forming the taste 
of the nation is the Livre des Mazximes de Frangois, duc 
de La Rochefoucauld. This little collection was read with 
avidity. It induced people to think and to give their 
thoughts a rapid, precise and delicate turn.” When 
this precision is epigrammatic it is easy to render it in 
another language: Les vieillards aiment & donner be bons 
préceptes pour se consoler de n’étre plus en état de donner de 
mauvais exemples, loses little of its point in translation. But 
to translate others without sacrificing either neatness or 
vivacity is often impossible. “* Nous n’avons pas assez de 
force pour suivre toute notre raison.” “We are not able 
to act up to our reason,” says the translator—and how 
flat it sounds! ‘“* The true, honest man is he who values 
himself on nothing,” he says again. If La Rochefoucauld 
had not found more apt expression for that maxim, he 
would never have recorded it; honnéte homme is not 
the same as “honest man,” and “ ne se pique de rein” 
is not “ value himself on nothing ’”—a vile phrase, too. 

* * * 


The French language is full of words which have no 
exact equivalent in any other. This is true of every 
language. But while the subtleties of the French language 
have been refined and polished in conversation, those of 
the English language have more commonly acquired their 
finer shades of meaning through use in reflection; and 
seventeenth and eighteenth century French is especially 
social in character. Take two of the most recurrent words 
in La Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, amour-propre and esprit. 
** Self-love ” is hardly a flexible enough equivalent for the 
former, and the different context in which esprit occurs 
may force the English translator to use as equivalents 
** spirit,” “mind,” “ intelligence,” “ wit,’ but always 
with a sense of dissatisfaction and perhaps of missing the 
point of the sentence. Take La Rochefoucauld’s famous 
description of love: Il est difficile de définir l'amour: 
ce qu’on en peut dire est que, dans l’dme, c’est wne passion 
de régner ; dans les esprits, c’est une sympathie ; et, dans le 
corps, ce n’est qu’une envie cachée et delicate de posséder ce 
que l'on aime, aprés beaucoup de mysteres. “Tis hard 
to define Love,” says the translator: “* however, we may 
say of it, that in the Soul ’tis a desire to reign; in Minds 
*tis a sympathy, and in Bodies ’tis only a secret Inclination 
to enjoy what we love after many difficulties.” I think 
everyone will agree that this is a poor translation, the last 
sentence being quite wilfully and unnecessarily altered. 

7 * * 


Montesquieu described the Livre des Maaimes very well: 
they are, he said, les proverbes des gens d' esprit. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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HONEST OVID AMONG THE GOTHS 
Ovyde hys Booke of Methamorphose. Books X.—XV. Trans- 


lated by W. Caxton. Blackwell (Shakespeare Head 
Press). £3 3s. 

Fanshawe’s Loves of Dido and Aeneas. Edited by A. L. Irvine. 
Blackwell. 6s. 


In the spring of 1480 Caxton, who had set up his press at 
Westminster three years before, finished his translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Whether he ever printed it remains 
very doubtful; if there was such an edition, it has vanished 
without trace. Of his version the last six books alone survive 
in a manuscript of unknown origin, possibly Caxton’s autograph, 
now in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
It is this which is here printed, with a bibliographical intro- 
duction by Stephen Gaselee and a literary one by H. F. B. 
Brett-Smith. 
With such a book it is a case of love at first sight. The 
Shakespeare Head Press has produced a work as pleasant to 
look at as it is to read—sometimes even pleasanter. Caxton 
is charming, but Ovid’s butterfly lightness of touch was not 
for him; read running, his version is a delight; but the run 
must not be too long. After all, this is natural enough ; of an 
overworked man of business, with the raciest gift of self-expres- 
sion but the most modest claims to style, one cannot expect 
too much—least of all when one remembers his amazing output 
of over eighteen thousand books and four and a half thousand 
pages of translation. And so between Caxton and Caxton’s 
French original, Ovid finds himself at times very much among 
the Goths ; of the innumerable mistranslations a single instance 
will suffice. Describing how Mount Tmolus came to judge 
between the fluting of Marsyas and Apollo’s lyre, Ovid had 
written : 
From his ears he brushed the trees ; only an oak 
Wreathed his dark locks and let its acorns hang 
About his hollow temples. 

But Caxton sees a very different picture : 

Tymolus the montayne . . . for to here the dysputacion un- 
stopped hys eerys whyche were shadowed with trees and put from 
hym all maner trees sauf onely an Ooke laden & charged with 
akehorns whych he retened & satte upon. 

Here are the Metamorphoses metamorphosed indeed; never 
again shall I hear the familiar crackling of basket-chairs under 
old gentlemen of generous proportions, without a vision of 
Caxton’s mountain sitting down heavily upon its single oak. 
Still less could he be bothered about proper names ; Anaxarete 
disguises herself as ‘“‘ Anapareces,”’ Erebus and Chaos become 
“Crevy and Cao”; Tarpeia alters her sex to “* Tarpee the 
foole,”” and “ Yrys”’ changes hers from sentence to sentence 
with more than feminine caprice. For Caxton followed his 
French manuscript through thick and thin, and, where it was 
illegible or ambiguous, simply hoped for the best; our accuracy 
was one of the few superstitions which did not trouble the 
Middle Ages ; and, after all, these things have a charm of their 
own, like the crazy overhangings of the houses of Caxton’s 
century, and there is something refreshing in that entire indiffer- 
ence to literary property or propriety which can interpolate, 
without a word of warning, now a medieval account of the 
seduction of Helen, now an allegorical explanation of the myths 
of Orpheus or Atalanta: 

By the fayre Athalanta with whome many men ranne & deyde 
for her love, may be understande the delytes of the worlde chaunge- 
able which alway flee withoute beynge ferme and faste. And they 
destroye them self that must put hem self to payne & travayll 
to gete and have it. 


Here we breathe another air than Ovid knew, and the Hill 
of Calvary rises between us and that fairy pagan world. In 
such an atmosphere we cease to wonder when our author 
couples Polymestor with Iscariot and makes Pan spring 
“‘vauntynge hyme of the hornepype of Cornewaylle,” or 
hides Achilles “in an Abbaye” and pokes into that hero’s 
shield a whole enchanting Mandevillian catalogue of countries 
—Barbarye and Cathaye, Bretayn and Lorayn, Northweye and 
Southweye, “and Jherusalem beynge sette in the ryght Centre 
of all the erthe ’—and, with these, the figures of “the seven 
Scyences liberal,” headed by ‘ Gramare betynge the children.” 

Strange fate that brought, of all poets, Ovid the neat, the 
debonair, that brilliant, light-hearted, ill-fated butterfly into 
the hands of this solid Englishman of the Kentish Weald! One 
feels at times as if The Rape of the Lock or The Importance of 
Being Earnest were being paraphrased by Mrs. Beeton. Now 
and then Caxton’s sledge-hammer smashes the egg-shell out of 
recognition, and Ovid’s silk purse seems turning into a sow’s 


ear. Yet the result is often surprisingly successful ; it is never 
Ovid, but it can be magnificent in a quite new way of its own, 
as Mr. Brett-Smith points out in an introduction of which the 
only fault is that he has picked out the best of Caxton with so 
sure an eye that the reader is a little disappointed when he comes 
to Caxton as a whole. For Caxton at his best can write like 
this : 

The nyght was fayre & stylle. And the Mone & the Sterris 
shone whan Mirra emprysed her wodenes (madness) for to goo 
an evylle voyage. . . . thryes she stombled and thryes brayd on 
her the Owle in sygne of shrewde tydynges. Yet for all this that 
she sawe or herd she wolde not leve her waye. 

And again : 

The hows of this gode (Sleep) was in the most still place of the 
worlde in the bottom of the kreves of a mountayne, where as 
the sonne never shyneth, where as it seemeth aleway is betwyn 
day & nyght. There slepeth this god. Ther is neyther noyse ne 
lyghte may dystrowble hys reste. There resowneth nothynge 
but a swete wynd amonge rosyers. And a lytil broke of water 
soundeth, whych renneth & murmureth upon the gravell that 
it resowneth forto gyve appetyte to sleepe. 


And even if Caxton himself often nods and sometimes snores, 
still a volume like this is to be read rather than read through, 
and, on a shelf or off it, is a pleasant thing to possess. 

Mr. Irvine’s little book contains the Latin text of Aeneid IV. 
with Sir Richard Fanshawe’s seventeenth-century English on 
the opposite page, followed by an interesting set of notes for 
the not too learned reader. These notes indeed are made even 
a little more amusing than they are meant to be by the editor's 
admirable determination to bring in somewhere, by hook or 
by crook, his favourite little bits of information; the follow- 
ing appears, for instance, on line 412: 

This line may recall to readers of Lady Fanshawe her husband's 
exclamation when, awaiting the attack of a Turkish galley during 

a voyage to Spain, he suddenly finds his wife at his elbow, wearing 

a blue thrum-cap and tarred coat which she had bribed a cabin- 

boy to lend: ‘Good God, that love can make this change!" 

She adds: ‘And though he seemingly chid me, he would laugh 

at it often as he remembered that voyage.” 


Readers of Lady Fanshawe are few and the connection some- 
what tenuous; but this foible, if it be a fault at all, is too 
pleasant in its results to be wished away. Equally amiable 
is Mr. Irvine’s resolve to exalt the good Sir Richard's verse. 
It is so easy—peccavi—for an editor to love his author not wisely 
but too well. Fanshawe was no goose; but I cannot find 
so tuneful a swan as Mr. Irvine in one who could write: 
And yet, perchance, you lying in his breast 

With a wife’s rhetoric may his counsels sway ; 

Then break the ice ; I'll second the request. 
And, if Caxton was not clever enough for Ovid, Fanshawe is 
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far too clever for Virgil, whom he finds it necessary to improve 
now and then with detestable fancies of his own, such as: 

They comb’d with oars great Neptune’s curled head, 
or 

The sad ambassadress 

Carries her tears, and brings them back again 

( As brackish tides post to and from the main). 
There are two fine lines: 

When every one was parted to his rest 

And the dim moon trod on the heéls of day— 
but, though Fanshawe’s general level is far from bad, I do not 
think there are many more. The Spenserian stanza is dan- 
gerously difficult, with its quadruple rhymes, and dangerously 
rigid for reproducing Virgil’s Miltonic play of pause and para- 
graph. These may not be fatal obstacles; it is perilous in 
literature to call anything impossible; but Sir Richard was 
not the man to overcome them. 

There remains one other controversial point—the ancient 
anxiety to whitewash Aeneas’ treatment of Dido. Mr. Irvine 
hunts hotly on this trail, and argues once again how much more 
Rome mattered than a mere woman and how it follows that 
if Virgil is a great poet, then his hero must be a great hero, 
and so forth. This has long been one of the great cruces of 
literature ; yet I doubt if the character of the good Aeneas 
is worth all the pother that has been made about it. One 
might as well hang oneself as read the Aeneid for the sake of 
its hero; after all there is no literary law that heroes must 
be heroic. We read Virgil far more for the character of Virgil 
himself than of the son of Anchises—for the sake of that 
splendour of sound and language whose beauty Flaubert could 
hardly bear, for the sake of that wistful pity, for the sake of 
the story and its episodes and its memories. As for the Dido 
business, the apologists for Aeneas forget that it is not only 
what one does that matters, but how one does it. It is the 
manners of Aeneas that are intolerable ; to say to a forsaken 
woman, “ After all, you know, I never said anything about 
marrying you”’ is a little too cheap. Let those who hold that 
the Romans never knew how to behave, suppose that the poet, 
whom men called ‘The Maiden” for his gentle sensitiveness, 
was blind to this. What lowers Aeneas is not that his love 
yields to duty, but that it yields so easily. Did he really care ? 
Virgil might have torn his hero from the arms of Dido with 
as little dishonour as Racine his Titus from the arms of Bérénice ; 
but the Roman had in his memory a very different pair—the 
Medea and Jason of Euripides. And as the Greek Medea has 
inspired some of Dido’s angry eloquence, so, I believe, some of 
the baseness of Jason’s casuistry has cast its shadow on Aeneas ; 
and I believe also that Virgil himself, like his hero, was seduced 
into momentary forgetfulness of Rome by his Carthaginian 
queen. How many of the most living characters of fiction have 
refused to behave exactly as their creators meant! Was not 
Milton tempted of his own Devil? The plan of the Aeneid 
may suffer; but less than its greatest episode has gained; 
and if Aeneas is damaged, after all, like Dido who perishes, he 
too is but a means to that one great end which is Rome. 
Things are like that. ‘‘ With Aeneas goes the Aeneid” pleads 
Mr. Irvine ; that is precisely what it does not, any more than 
Paradise Lost depends on Adam. Mr. Chesterton has well 
said of the Old Testament view of life that if God chooses to 
use &@ man or a mammoth for His purpose, it does not neces- 
sarily entail any peculiar consideration for man or mammoth 
in themselves. And indeed Delilah’s Samson and the ignoble 
jawbone of an ass were enough for the salvation of Israel and 
the glory of God. ‘“ Que mon nom soit flétri, que la France 
soit libre ”’—it was a nobler than Aeneas that said it; but 
Virgil would have understood. Aeneas was a worthy character ; 
no amount of ink will whiten him to a splendid one. An Achilles 
could ruin Troy; it needs an Aeneas to rebuild it. 

Still, whatever the truth on single points like this, Mr. 
Irvine’s Fanshawe is a good idea, lovingly carried out, and 
deserving a long career of use. F. L. Lucas. 


HERMAN MELVILLE 


Redburn. By Herman MELviLLE. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


White Jacket. By Herman Metvitre. Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


In Moby Dick, whatever its faults of overstraining and pre- 
tentiousness, Melville contrived to write the only modern 
book dealing with the sea and ships that is free from senti- 
mentality ; and it is curious how much of this quality people 
of taste, who dislike sentimental reading in other forms, are 


prepared to put up with from such writers as Conrad or Pierre 
Loti. The sea itself, with its easy opportunities for allegory 
and sublime meditation, is a ready instigator of bad literature, 
and was treated from this point of view by Swinburne, Hugo 
and other nineteenth century poets. Conrad gives us a good 
deal of this kind of thing, enriched by ironic implications ; but 
as a seaman himself and avpsychologist, he found his main 
inspiration in the emotions engendered by the artificially 
corporate life of a ship, necessitated and held together by the 
constant possibility of danger. These are emotions generically 
indistinguishable from those of patriotism, and, fine writer 
though Conrad was, the emotional basis of his work frequently 
renders it as esthetically unconvincing as most patriotic 
literature. In Redburn and White Jacket, which are ostensibly 
autobiographical documents, we are getting nearer to Smollett, 
though Melville allows himself a certain amount of hero-worship, 
not, I think, natural to him, but due to the monastic life of a 
long sea-voyage. 

Redburn is an account of Melville’s first voyage before the 
mast, at the age of eighteen, from New York to Liverpool and 
back. It contains a few good descriptions and a great many 
tedious ones ; except for the rather overdrawn figure of Jackson, 
a sailor of appalling wickedness and misery, who dominates 
the forecastle and clearly foreshadows Captain Ahab, there 
are few traces of the imaginative power of Moby Dick. White 
Jacket has more meat. It relates his experiences in a man- 
of-war sailing round the Horn from the Pacific to New York. 
A large part of it must be written off as a pamphlet launched 
against various abuses in the American navy, some of which, 
notably flogging, were abolished as the direct consequence of 
Melville’s attack. The book aims at a rigid statement of 
fact, but it is difficult to believe that this is an accurate picture 
of life in an American man-of-war. Much of it is indeed as 
savagely matter of fact as Smollett ; Melville had no illusions 
about the inherent grandeur of a sailor’s calling. More than 
half the crew are foreigners, all are men incapable of other 
means of livelihood; their most constant vow is never to set 
foot in a ship again, but drink and poverty drive them back, 
as drink or poverty first put them there. Once a sailor, always 
a sailor, and a gradual degradation of character, accepted with 
indifference or geniality, is their common lot. Such as they 
are, however, Melville has for them the affection felt by a 
desperate hater of mankind for those who prove his bill against 
humanity. All his venom is reserved for the officers, and 
whereas he gives some admirably realistic character sketches 
of the crew, the officers are mere caricatures, sometimes amusing 
and sometimes absurd. This parti pris, which is essentially 
a parti pris against life, upsets the truth and balance of his 
picture. It was not the barbarities of naval discipline, flogging 
or punishment by death, nor even the existence of war which 
is the cause of these things, culminating in the order to kill, 
burn and destroy or be shot as a mutineer, that Melville really 
rebelled against, savagely though he resented them; it was 
the actual mechanism of life, by which one man is necessarily 
better, happier, or more fortunate than another; of a life 
where orders should ever be given or received, where prosperity 
is the result of robbery or painful discipline, and happiness an 
accident not a birthright, that he could not stomach. And 
characteristically, he took service in a man-of-war to slake 
himself with the quintessence of what he hated. 

Satire is the natural artistic expression for such sentiments ; 
and White Jacket contains some admirable satirical passages, 
among which a chapter describing the amputation of a leg 
by the assembled surgeons of the fleet is only prevented from 
being a masterpiece by Melville’s incurable tendency to cari- 
cature. A sensibility too acute, possibly too morbid, rendered 
him incapable of the restraint in dealing with reality that is 
demanded by satire. Melville was an imaginative writer or 
nothing ; unless writing from his imagination, as in Moby Dick, 
he could not keep the same key for two bars at a time. His 
remarkable powers of observation, humour, satire and descrip- 
tion were not under conscious control, and in a book like this, 
where he is attempting a direct transcription of reality, he 
writes in six or seven keys in a couple of pages. This exposes 
him to attacks of writer’s mal-de-mer, among other weaknesses, 
and the sentimentality he avoided in Moby Dick overflows in 
his description of merry Jack Chase, the incomparable captain 
of the foretop. The latter is deputed by the crew to ask for 
leave ashore. ‘“‘* And what do you want to go ashore for? ' 
asked the captain evasively, and trying to conceal his admiration 
of Jack by affecting some haughtiness. ‘ Ah, sir,’ sighed Jack, 
‘why do the thirsty camels of the desert desire to lap the waters 
of the fountain and roll in the green grass of the oasis? Are we 
not but just from the oceah Sahara? and is not this Rio a 
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By BHAI VIR SINGH. Translated into 
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Foreword by 
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Puran Singh. 
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verdant spot, noble captain ?’”—and so on for a couple of 
paragraphs. It is difficult to swallow many pages of such 
stupid farce, even from a man of genius ; but though Melville’s 
and Dickens’s stars do not coincide, Melville, like Dickens, 
must be read in gulps. 

Even his imagination got to work very clumsily and preten- 
tiously. There are a few imaginative passages in White Jacket, 
but they never last long enough for him to forget his audience ; 
and until he settles into his imaginative stride everything is 
wordy, self-conscious, overdone, and not quite genuine. Here 
is a typical example. The ship’s surgeon possesses an anato- 
mical collection of plaster casts, among which is “ the head 
of an elderly woman, with an aspect singularly gentle and 
meek, but at the same time wonderfully expressive of a gnawing 
sorrow, never to be relieved. You would almost have thought 
it the face of sorne abbess, for some unspeakable crime volun- 
tarily sequestered from human society, and leading a life of 
agonised penitence without hope; so marvellously sad and 
tearfully pitiable was this head. But when you first beheld 
it, no such emotions ever crossed your mind. All your eyes 
and all your horrified soul were fast fascinated and frozen by 
the sight of a hideous, crumpled horn, like that of a ram, down- 
ward, growing out from the forehead, and partly shadowing 
the face; but as you gazed, the freezing fascination of its 
horribleness gradually waned, and then your whole heart 
burst with sorrow, as you contemplated those aged features, 
ashy pale and wan. The horn seemed the mark of a curse 
for some mysterious sin, conceived and committed before the 
spirit had entered the flesh. Yet that sin seemed something 
imposed, and not voluntarily sought ; some sin growing out 
of the heartless necessities of things; some sin under which 
the sinner sank in sightless woe.” More unpardonable writing, 
in this instance, it is difficult to imagine ; yet this is the real 
Melville, seldom evident in these two books, whose imagination 
was fundamentally mythical or symbolic, unrelated to his 
conscious life, and which worked independently of his personal 
experiences and passions. Although the popularity of Moby 
Dick seems to indicate that it is more acceptable to us at the 
moment than it would have been for some centuries past, 
imagination of this kind is alien to the European tradition ; 
and though intrinsic morbidity is not a term applicable to an 
imagination that has produced a great work of art, our instincts 
are to some extent justified, so far as Melville himself is concerned, 
by the circumstances of his life. Melville’s experience, however, 
was not unique. Forty years of sterility was the similar destiny 
of Wordsworth. A seif-subsistent imagination, dependent on 
life as a mirror and not as material, is clearly more liable than 
another to extinction from lack of material. Whether this 
is an accident, or a necessity inherent in the very existence 
of such gifts, it is impossible to say. 


BRANTOME 


The Lives of Gallant Ladies. By Pierre DE BourRDEILLE, 
SEIGNEUR AND ABBOT OF BRANTOME. Two Vols. Golden 
Cockerel Press. £3 3s. 

Brantome’s most popular work, the famous Vies des Dames 
Galantes, was never so named by its author. Indeed, the title 
is far from being a satisfactory one. Between the end of the 
sixteenth century, when Brantome wrote, and 1666, the date 
of the first publication, the word “ galant ’’ had almost entirely 
changed its meaning. With Brantome it was a word of praise, 
while with his publishers it meant little more than “ spicy.”’ 
It had become purely catchpenny. Sorel, in his Bibliothéque 
Frangoises, 1664, writes: ‘“‘ Comme on aime aujourd’hui ces 
sortes des choses et que les libraires ont vu que cela se vendoit 
bien, plusieurs ont fait de petits recueils de leur part, sous le 
nom d’oeuvres galantes.”” It is easy to see why the editors at 
Amsterdam supplied the title, it is less easy to forgive the way 
that title has remained, for whether one takes the words ‘“‘ Dames 
Galantes ” in the sense that Brantome would have understood 
them or in their later sense they remain equally inappropriate to 
the great quantity of women of all sorts who fill his lively pages. 
Some were good and some were bad, some high born and some 
most disreputably so; the only thing they have in common 
is that Brantome knew them, or at least about them, and that 
they all, or nearly all, come into his mind as examples of love 
in one or other of its innumerable forms. 

The editor of this very handsome new edition spends some time 
in his introduction in discussing whether the book should be 
regarded as belles lettres or history. ‘is it,’’ he asks, “ historical, 
or moral or philosophic, or is it purely literary?” Against its 
claims to belong “ to the class deseribed as belies lettres or pure 


literature,” he argues that “ with all our admiration of the 
author we cannot find in his prose any such style or quality as 
would justify it being classed under this head.” Of the clumsy, 
attitudinising and Italianising of the style at times there can 
be little doubt. But what does it matter? It is not because 
of that that Brantome can delight. Is he, then, a historian? 
He is at once far too inaccurate and far too uninterested in 
half the important things that were happening around him for 
that. But, again, what does it matter? He has written some 
fascinating books. He has not only handed on the raw material 
for historians, but is himself that raw material. He is a repre- 
sentative of his age, pagan, credulous, brave, shallow and full 
of admiration for a fine show. He is a writer of memoirs. 
He had travelled far and known many great men and women. 
He fits into no category except that large one of delightful 
bastards. Was Pepys a literary man, was Tallemant Des 
Réaux, was Burton, was Retz, was even the incomparable 
Saint Simon himself? ‘To none of these authors does one go 
for pure literature or pure history (if such things can ever be 
more than mere chimeras), one goes to find a man who can 
talk to one across the centuries, who can give one what the 
historians never can give, the illusion that one is living among, 
not reading about, the men of their time. 

Of course, Brantome had not all the qualifications of some 
of these great ones. He was rather stupid, one feels, and more 
easily taken in by a fine position or fine appearance than we 
could have wished. His interest is almost entirely in the glitter- 
ing surface of things. On the other hand, his admiration has 
an infectious and pleasing quality about it that almost makes 
up for its lack of acuteness. How he loves a fine soldier, a fine 
woman, a fine horse! The tricks of war and of love are a con- 
tinual delight to him. Chastity and fortitude come in for no 
less praise. He loves a showy, splendid virtue as much as an 
ingenious and successful deceit. Even failure he can admire, 
so long as it be bold and striking. But best of all he likes valour 
in men and beauty among women: 

I once saw the Duchesse de Valentinois (Diane de Poitiers) at 
the age of seventy, he writes, but as fair of face, as fresh and lovable 
as at thirty I saw this lady, six months before her death, 
and still so fair that even the stoniest heart must have been moved, 
although a while before she had broken her leg on a pavement at 
Orleans, riding and sitting her horse as well and dexterously as 
ever; but the horse slipped and fell beneath her; and by reason 
of the broken limb, and the ills and sufferings she had endured it 
seemed her fair face must have changed. But on the contrary, 
her beauty, her grace and dignity and fair mien were as they had 
ever been. And more than all, her skin was of an exceeding 
whiteness, which had no need of paint I verily believe 
that if this lady had lived another hundred years, she would never 
have grown old, either in face, so fair of feature was it, or in the 
body which is covered and tied, so finely was it proportioned and 
conditioned. Pity it is that the earth should cover such beauty. 
Again of Madame de Nemours he tells how “in her April 

she was the beauty of the world.” So the memoirs go on. 
There is little scheme to them. Forced by an accident at the 
age of fifty to give up soldiering, he took to writing instead. 
His mind was full of the brightly coloured adventures of his 
youth. Beauty had lost none of its enticements for him. 
Before he had enjoyed it actually; now for its own delight, 
and, as we see by his will, also in the hope of posthumous fame, 
he sets himself to remembering past happiness, to praising 
those great and lovely ones of his world who had given him 
such continuous pleasure. In this book he has limited himself 
to the subject of love, but it is necessary if one wishes in the 
least to understand him to realise that love, so far from being 
the one subject that occupied him, was certainly subsidiary 
in his mind to that of fighting. What he really cared for was 
a gallant figure, whether in this or any other adventure. That 
of course is why even in his most scandalous stories he is never 
really immoral. Men and women were as they appeared on 
the surface. He had no wish to alter them. All he wishes is 
that they will be different from one another and continue to 
fill the stage for his pleasure. Some are obviously made to 
play one part and some another : 

Why should not a lady, he asks, whom Nature has made good 
and merciful use freely the gifts she has been given? “Iwere 
ingratitude to that kindly mother to repudiate her gifts or to 
oppose her at all. This was the idea of a lady I have heard of, 
who seeing her husband one day walking up and down the hall, 
could not help saying to her lover: Look at the strut of our good 
man, is he not a perfect figure of a cuckold. Sure, I should commit 
an offence against Nature were I to give her the lie in this matter, 
when she has so clearly proclaimed his destiny. 

Brantome’s whole view could hardly be better expressed. It 
contains all his merits. It also explains why it is difficult to 
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read him for long on end. His admiration is charming so far 
as it goes, but it goes so little way. Of men and women he 
seems to know scarcely anything beyond their most public 
and obvious actions. It is not only that all his characters are 
so like one another, though this is extraordinarily the case even 
to the point of blurring all the differences between men so 
unlike as Henry III. and Henry IV. It is still more evident 
in the subjects he chooses to discuss. He will spend pages 
and pages in weighing the merits of sight, touch, hearing, as 
attractions in love, but it will never cross his mind to wonder 
what it is beyond these three that makes it possible for his 
herocs and heroines to love one another. 


In this he was a man of his time entirely, an ordinary man“ 


of his time, that is to say, for he had none of the great virtues 
and great vices which marked some men of his age. He was 
the perfect homme moyen sensuel, curiously free for a man 
who could express himself so well from all curiosity about 
men’s souls. To think of him as knowing Shakespeare as he 
might have done, or Ronsard as he did, is puzzling, until 
one remembers that he was a soldier first and foremost, 
and a soldier of that very positive kind that his generation 
produced, that is to say, one who believed in fighting for his 
own and his friends’ interests, who was too late to believe 
in fighting for his God and too early in fighting for his country. 
The men he admired were strong and resourceful, the women 
were ingenious and lovely, and each of them played not only 
for his hand but for the most concrete advantages in it. He 
asked and could appreciate little more, but he praised the 
world as he knew it, and no doubt if he had known the future 
would have given thanks for being born when he was. He 
wrote as he had fought, with spirit and pleasure, “‘ following 
my fancy as best pleases me, in this present month of April 
which brings with it the season and sport of the cuckoo.” 

This edition of the Golden Cockerel’s is a sumptuous affair. 
When Brantome died he left a direction in his will that his 
heirs should publish his works “en belle et grande lettre, et 
grand volume,” and it is pleasant to reflect that while his heirs 
conveniently forgot their obligations, and while his first appear- 
ance was only made many years later in miserable little Elzeviers, 
this edition with its big quarto margins and fine woodcuts is 
one that would probably have delighted him. 


“ALL KINDS OF MUSICK” 


Variations on the Theme of Music. By W. J. Turner. Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d 

The art of music is a theme for sets and systems of variations 
and cycles of moods and keys as widely orbited as the stars 
in their courses, if something of its latent possibility is to be 
set free. But Mr. Turner understands the fascination of the 
pregnant minimum. He has really written two sets of ‘* varia- 
tions,” although he has allowed them to intermingle. In one 
the “‘ variations” are more numerous, and slighter in texture, 
with an unmistakable ground-bass; vigorous and brilliant 
essays on various aspects of that most melancholy subject, the 
musical life of our community—with divagations, and other 
sallies. In the other, abandoning the tragical comedy of 
manners, he turns to the stars and tides of music, and the 
calm eternity of Mozart and the later Beethoven. Here is 
criticism of a very distinguished order, searching and profound, 
rapid and finely-wrought. It is miniature work, hard and 
rounded, yet sufficient, where the windows of the mind are 
thrown open with a nice economy of words to the clear day of 
Mozart, the far ranges of Beethoven, or the coloured tourist 
landscape of Strauss. The essays on Mozart, and on Nietzsche 
and Wagner are, in their several kinds, work of a quality only 
too rare in musical literature. 

Questions of musical politics and economics occasion some 
plain speaking, till impatience leaves the footway, words take 
wing like hornets, and their author, weary of tilting at our 
musical follies, permits himself the relief of an occasional long- 
nose. And when the wayward pen has dripped wit and salve 
and vitriol upon the mediocrity and vulgarity of our artistic 
life, and perspectives are set dancing to the tune of non-Euclidian 
geometry—a vertiginous affair—there still remains that wide- 
spread attitude of mind which found its perfect expression in 
the mouth of Hans Andersen’s potentate: ‘It is more than 
beautiful,’ said the Emperor, “ it is neat.’””, He would doubtless 


have delighted in some of our more precious modern music. 
Mr. Turner is naturally the prophet of minorities, a “ high- 
brow” exulting in his shame; who, moreover, is neither 
oracular nor pontificial, nor even sacerdotal. ‘* Everything of 
value that has ever been produced in this world has been the 


ee 


creation of a passionate, persistent minority,” he says; and in 
another place: “I have my grave doubts as to the value of 
anything which is not a secret discovery, an isolated flowering 
of the human soul, alone and solitary.” And to a beautify) 
disbelief in the possibility of “‘ popularising good music,” he 
adds a healthy abhorrence of that last impertinence, missionary 
enterprise. Musical appreciation, in the fullest sense, cannot 
be taught : “‘ The presence of great music, of that music which 
the finest spirits of the world by their own energy of faith and 
passion have imposed upon the rest of mankind, is the only 
musical environment in which the child can develop. And 
what it should develop to is a loving understanding but an 
infinite scepticism of that music, and a desire, never to be 
quenched, for the music of the future.’”” And one remembers 
Jean Christophe. 

The music of Mozart runs through many of the essays like a 
thread ; partly because it is much in the author’s mind ; partly 
because it is much in fashion with modern musicians ; mainly 
because its classical purity and perfection is a touchstone of 
virtue. ‘‘ It is the Greek simplicity once more, but there was 
more than one Greek artist; in music, however, there has 
only been one Mozart.” One would suggest that he is perhaps 
a type of Schiller’s artist, ripened to maturity “* under that far 
Grecian heaven,” borrowing his form “ from beyond all ages, 
from the absolute unchangeable unity of his being.” The 
Figaro overture illustrates admirably Mr. Turner’s view of 
Mozart: ‘“‘ Its effect upon the mind is out of all proportion to 
its impingement on the senses. To hear it is as though one had 
been present at a miracle and had seen a mountain of matter 
blown into a transparent bubble and float vanishing into the 
sky.” The overture to The Magic Flute is a greater work only 
because it was a bigger bubble to blow; because more matter 
had to disappear into pure shining form. Elsewhere he speaks 
of Mozart’s infinite ambiguity and the “ demoniacal clang ” of 
the German critic, but more disturbing is “ a still, unplumbed 
melancholy underlying even his brightest and most vivacious 
movements.” It may strike some as a Schopenhauerian 
quality inherent in his very perfection: 

Whose patterns, wrought by rapt esthetic rote, 
Seem in themselves its single listless aim. 


Mr. Turner’s explanation is that in Mozart one thing only 
is lacking. ‘“‘It is a spiritual sublimity which surpasses in 
value all other human emotions, and which only the few supreme 
spirits of this earth have ever expressed. . . . In all else he 
was, indeed, superior to Beethoven and Bach, and consequently 
to all others.” 

This brings us to Mr. Turner’s fundamental position, that 
‘art is good according to the fulness in which it expresses 
spiritual life’; a high position, and hard to assail. So while 
he can appreciate the Mozartian virtue of translating emotion 
into pure image in Stravinsky’s Nightingale, he is at once 
repelled by the distorted egoism of much modern music; and 
while he is heart and soul with the revolt from the sham sublime, 
he is not deceived by the current depreciation of Beethoven. 

Our author might raise a sceptical eyebrow at the doctrine 
of Anatole France, that the good critic is he who can relate the 
adventures of his soul among masterpieces ; it would be none 
the less a case of wisdom justified of her children. Mr. Turner 
does not admire easily, but when he does admire he can explain 
why with coolness and a certain detachment, even when 
imagination is most urgent. And he is never guilty of the sin 
of dissection, the lése-mystére so repugnant to Debussy’s M. 
Croche. ‘The mystery, the sign you must not touch,” rests 
inviolate; the dark places of the spirit are undisturbed by 
the clumsy probe of analysis. Some chapters on esthetic 
he does essay. Those who can read and understand will find 
them stimulating, but more than one puzzled music-lover, 
treading painfully the unaccustomed paths of Croce and Einstein, 
may come to understand Hobbes’ bewilderment before the 
forty-seventh proposition of Euclid: ‘“ By Gad,” said he, 
“this is impossible.” 


THE PSYCHO-FORTUNE-TELLER 


Psycho-Graphology: A Study of Rafael Schermann. By EvGENE 
S. Baccer. Putnam. 3s. 6d. 

According to Mr. Bagger, Mr. Schermann’s psycho-graphology 
1s taken seriously in Germany and Austria. It is surprising, 
although Mr. Bagger seems to have the profoundest respect for 
demonstrations which the sceptical reader will find but little 
different from those given by professional clairvoyantes, crystal- 
gazers and peripatetic music-hall exploiters of mystery. From 
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a newspaper report reproduced upon the wrapper of the book 
it is clear that Mr. Schermann has performed or operated, or 
whatever is the correct way of describing his consultations, 
in this country; but there is no evidence in the book itself 
that his claims for psycho-graphology are justified. They 
are big. 

In his introductory chapter he writes about “ graphology ” 
as if it were an accepted science, a recognised method of 
discovering character; whereas, of course, it is nothing 
of the kind. The telling of character by handwriting may be 
a little more scientific than the telling of fortunes by cards 
or tea-leaves or the lines of the palm of one’s hand, and Mr. 
Schermann does much more than tell character by handwriting. 
Here is his own claim: 

I shall try to illuminate the difference between classical graphology 
and psycho-graphology, as I practise it, by an example. I am 
shown a handwriting of an unknown lady. I glance at it and 
say that she is tall and slender, likes outdoor sports, and is of a 
flirtatious nature. That is graphology. But then I go on saying 
that the lady’s husband is going to shoot her. This is psycho- 
graphology. 

Mr. Schermann goes on to tell us that, working in Berlin 
with a commission of expert psychologists, he was shown a 
lady’s handwriting, and declared at once that her husband 
was going to shoot her. The lady, in fact, had been shot by 
her husband three years previously. It is a peculiarity of 
Mr. Schermann’s second sight that it looks before and after, 
but does not let him know which it is doing. Instance after 
instance of this kind is given by Mr. Bagger, often in Mr. 
Schermann’s own words, but without the corroboration of 
accredited witnesses. 

Another gift claimed by Mr. Schermann is that of repro- 
ducing a man’s signature by looking at his portrait, and 
specimens are given us of Lord Jellicoe’s and Admiral 
Seymour’s signatures said to have been reproduced in this 
way. As a rule Mr. Schermann is unable to explain how he 
secures the information he imparts to his clients, but some- 
times he can and does ; for instance, he sees in Count Zeppelin’s 
signature, in which the tail of the final “n” is raised and 
then brought back in a very flat curve over the whole name, 
a sure sign of the Count’s preoccupation with airships. But 
this explanation is somewhat discounted by his immediate 
admission that much the same flourish over another signature 
has quite another meaning. Sometimes Mr. Schermann sees 
actual drawings in signatures, and has discovered a bottle in 
& woman’s handwriting and has accused her of being a potential 
poisoner; in fact, he claims to have saved several lives in 
this way. He asserts, moreover, that by his methods he can 
track down writers of anonymous letters and forgers, and 
can also diagnose disease. We are a little relieved to find he 
does not claim to be infallible. 


SPANISH SKETCHES 


Spanish Sketches. By A. B. Pipprncron, K.C. 
Illustrations. Oxford University Press. 5s. 

We gather from the first and second articles in this book 
that the author is a man with definite ideas about actual politics, 
and that fact explains his subsequent attitude towards Spanish 
life. Mr. Piddington is an acute observer, but his observations 
are of a practical kind. The fact that the rhythm of life in 
Seville is slow, and that everything begins late, suggests to him 
that it would be impossible to order the early closing of the 
theatres. For all the genuine love he shows for Spain, he is 
annoyed by the spirit of fanatical reaction in its past history and 
the part of it that still lingers here and there in our times. 
He comes from a country where “ many of the boys have 
laughed at the age of fourteen” at the absurd stories in which 
“Columbus believed at the age of forty.” 

Mr. Piddington is more interested in the phenomena of 
Spanish religious intolerance, as he is reminded of them in the 
places he visits, than in the vicissitudes of worship which the 
history of these places suggests. He considers with the modern 
eye of an Australian the expulsion of the Moors, the persecution 
of the Jews, the horror of the Inquisition, but how much he 
misses the intense humanity of the spiritual creeds which the 
churches have contained within their walls, and of the genesis 
of modern Spain in its great struggle against the infidels. 

But travellers can only give sketches, and they rarely pretend 
to more than that; Mr. Piddington’s Sketches are most conscien- 
tiously done; if we put them side by side with Gautier’s descrip- 
tions of the monuments that both travellers have visited, they 
show an eagerness to arrive at the heart of things of which the 
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is made to give them a promising start in some 
useful occupation. 


Will you become an annual subscriber of Half-a- 
Guinea? Greater or lesser donations are welcome 
—all are badly needed, and, as the Orphanage is 
entirely free of debt, every penny given is devoted 
to the work of the Orphanage. 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


President: H.R.H, Tue Prince or Wares, K.G. 
Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lorp Marsnatt, P.C., K.C.V.O. 
Secretary: Frep J. Rosinson, A.C.LS., 

73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
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RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR WORKING MEN. 


Short Courses in English, Literature, History, 


Economics, etc., specially arranged for 
W.E.A. Students, Adult School Men, and 
those interested in Trade Union 


Co-operative Movements. 





Fees £20 per Term. 
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French writer, for all his charm and literary craftsmanship, 
gives no evidences. Gautier went to Spain not for the sake of 
art or truth, but in search of local colours. His Voyage en 
Espagne is immensely amusing because he amused himself, 
grown-up child as he was, even in Toledo, so that the 
sombre town of El Greco, and later writers, is in his book no 
more than another animated Seville or Granada. Mr. Piddington 
is not half so happy an impressionist as Gautier, but when he 
describes the Mezquita in Cordova or the cathedral in Toledo, 
he gives us a far better idea of what they are really like. But 
although his descriptions are exact and graceful, there is 
still a better way of enjoying artistic monuments in Spain: 
Mr. Roger Fry’s Sampler of Castile, for instance. 

Mr. Piddington’s account of flirting in Seville is very good; 
he has caught there the real mood, and it is regrettable that he 
did not describe this charming aspect of Spanish life at greater 
length. It is as good as any we have had in the novels of 
Valera and Palacio Valdés. 

The pictures he gives of the quiet life of Cordova, and, in 
Granada, of the procession that followed the dead body of a 
young nun on an open bier, half hidden by flowers, are excellent, 
They could only be seen in Spain, the author remarks. 

What obscures Mr. Piddington’s vision of that country is 
the fact that his mind is so preoccupied with progress. When 
he makes fun of Spanish life he is not as wise as those should 
be who visit the country where romanticism has found its last 
refuge. But, on the whole, his book is serious and well worth 
having. The author, too, shows a sound knowledge of the 
Spanish language, which is rare in travellers since the times of 
Merimée. He writes exceptionally well. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Journalism for Profit. By Micnae. Josern. Hutchinson. 6s. 

This book is in itself a complete school of journalism. A glance 
at the prospectus proves its superiority over all rivals. What journal- 
ism course or college can boast twenty successful journalists among 
its instructors. For, not content with providing eleven chapters of 
excellent practical advice, Mr. Joseph has had the good idea of getting 
twenty men and women, at present making comfortable incomes in 
Fleet Street, to reveal the secret of their success to his pupils. Both 
the highbrows and the frankly commercial minded are amply catered 
for in this section. A dramatic critic praises journalism because: 
“It gives the journalist a working life, which instead of being a 
bondage to tasks he personally dislikes, is a sort of extension and 
intensification of his private interests,” and tells anyone who thinks 
“‘merely of making it pay to start a fish and chip business instead.” 
On the next page a film critic advises the aspirant to journalism to 
“‘ deliberately write tosh,” and even suggests that: “‘ Francis Thomp- 
son might be alive and prosperous to-day, if he could have brought 
himself to turn out sellable ‘tosh’ under another name; while 
continuing to write immortal verses under his own.” 

On the whole the book seems rather to favour ‘“‘sellable tosh.” 
After all, its object is to teach profitable journalism, not how to acquire 
literary fame. Mr. Joseph takes the point of view that journalism is 
a trade, not a profession. Like any other craftsman, the journalist 
must vary his goods to suit the craze of the moment. The important 
thing, as in dressmaking, is to know what will be the fashion in six 
months’ time. It is novelties we gather, however flimsy, for which 
editors and elegant ladies alike sigh. Articles of the most exquisite 
workmanship are useless to both if they are cut on last season’s model. 

One of the most important differences between trades and profes- 
sions is that while a profession, the law for example, can be learnt 
in the abstract, from books, the knowledge of a trade involves a period 
in the workshops. Mr. Joseph realises the necessity for such an 
apprenticeship, and does not pretend that journalism is governed by 
set rules. There can be no formula for a saleable article. It is im- 
possible to teach the beginner how to write or what to write about. 
All that can be done is to show him where to look for subjects, the 
best way of making up the material at his disposal, and how to market 
the finished product. These three subjects are dealt with thoroughly, 
and Mr. Joseph’s hints should save the young journalist from wasting 
much time and receiving many rejection slips. The only statement 
we question in the whole book is that the craze for signed articles by 
celebrities is on the decrease. Surely a glance through the files of any 
of the penny daily papers gives the lie to this assertion. 


Fenceless Meadows: Tales of the Sea. By Birt Apams. Hurst and 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. 


Fenceless Meadows presumably has enjoyed some considerable 
success in America, and comes to us with the recommendation that 
one of its tales, ‘‘ Way For a Sailor,” was chosen by Mr. Edward 
O’Brien as one of the best American Short Stories of 1923. It is indeed 
probably the best of a collection of sea tales in which all are good. 
Yet good as they are, they do not collect well. Each is admirable 
but one at a time is enough. The book consequently is one to be 


— 


dipped into rather than devoured. For they are not happy stories; 
the sea is in them, but it is not the sea that sparkles and calls 

but the sea that threatens and drowns, and the spirit of the stories ig 
nearly always as grim. The lightest of them is that entitled “ The 
Petrels,” an allusive and fragmentary sketch, but full of the power that 
fills them all, a power that derives from stark realism revealed by an 
imagination saturated in experience. 


The Call. By Epira Ayrton Zancwitt. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 64, 

Mrs. Zangwill’s story of the Suffragist agitation and the war, as they 
affect the life of Ursula Winfield a young woman chemist whose step- 
father lives in Lowndes Square, and whose mother had known and 
entertained King Edward, verges at times on the wearisome. That a 
young woman so placed should take upa science seriously is accounted 
to her for such an amount of righteousness that at times one almost 
dislikes her. The story, moreover, moves slowly, its progress indeed 
suggests that it was written slowly, that Mrs. Zangwill herself was 
occasionally bored by her own creations. Nevertheless, it is not alto- 
gether unreadable, because many of the characters are quite skilfully 
drawn, particularly those of the less sympathetic people. Thus Pro- 
fessor Smee and his wife are infinitely more convincing in their Notting 
Hill home, than are Colonel and Mrs. Hibbert in Lowndes Square, 
in fact, we never do believe in Lowndes Square or that Tony Balestier, 
Ursula’s lover, is a younger son of anybody in particular, or in fact, 
that anybody in the book is other than perfectly and unhumourously 
respectable and middle-class. Yet one reads on, so there must be 
some compelling quality in the book, beyond its characterisation. But 
what it is, it is difficult to say. 


The Twentieth Century Theatre. By Frank VERNON. Harrap. 5s. 

Mr. Drinkwater in the introduction he has written to Mr. Vernon's 
book supposes that everyone will agree that it is well written. It is 
true that Mr. Vernon writes pleasantly enough, but here he has given 
us rather the raw material for a book than the book itself. The 
material is there, but it is badly arranged and not properly digested. 
There is far too much repetition, and one might imagine that 
Mr. Vernon had collected a number of his occasional papers on the 
modern drama, given them chapter headings, and posted them to 
the printer. Yet for all its desultoriness, Mr. Vernon’s discussion of 
the modern theatre is full of matter, and, as a rule, it is sound of 
judgment. He separates the sheep from the goats with considerable 
skill, but he is a little bit at sea when he wonders why some of his 
goats are so popular with undiscriminating audiences. Mr. Vernon 
is also rather weak in his comparisons between the provinces and 
London. For instance, as Mr. Drinkwater points out, when he says 
that ‘“‘the life of the English provinces is so much larger a thing 
than the life of the home counties and London,” he “ overdoes it.” 
If he had said that life in the provinces was less diffuse, much 
narrower, and therefore often more intense than life in London, he 
would have been nearer the mark. 

Mr. Vernon, like other students of the theatre, grows very heated 
when he discusses the degradation of the theatre during the war, 
and calls it the flapper-theatre, and so on. Nevertheless it could 
be explained on quite other lines than that. If all that theatre- 
goers wanted then was frivolity, was it not because the actual tragedy 
of life was wellnigh unbearable? Mr. Vernon, in fact, knows more 
about the theatre than he does about the public it serves. The 
public is too often the whipping boy of art. Let art educate it and 
it soon responds, and at the moment, as Mr. Vernon would admit, 
there are large and enthusiastic audiences even in London for the 
best that is provided. 


The Green Altar. By Miriam ALEXANDER. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 

That the history of Southern Ireland from the closing years of the 
nineteenth century to the establishment of the Free State, as told by 
Miss Alexander in this moving story of a small group of people, has 
been idealised, hardly anyone will deny. Nevertheless, Miss Alexander 
has put the case for the South with sympathy and understanding, and 
her generosity towards the Protestant “ Loyalist” point of view makes 
her vindication of the rebellion extraordinarily effective. As a novel 
the book is quite acceptable, yet it is as an interpretation, as an apology 
and explanation of much that to the outsider is otherwise inexplicable, 
that it must be judged, for it demands that judgment in every line. 
It is noticeable that among all the characters introduced, and they are 
of all classes and conditions, the villain is to seek; indeed, save for an 
evil-minded woman of family who might be of any nationality, and a 
family of degraded wastrels, everyone means well. Miss Alexander is 
not sparing in her condemnation of the weaknesses in the Irish charac- 
ter, but from all the folly she exposes, there emerges the figure of 8 
young Ireland, austere and wise and honourable, that inspires hope 
for the future. 


Miss Parkworth and Three Short Stories. By Enwarp C. Boorn. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

It is unfortunate that the conventions of the book trade prevent 
a story of only some forty thousand words being published without 
the padding required to give it the appearance of a full-length 
novel, for Miss Parkworth is quite enough of a masterpiece to deserve 
being spared the company of the three much shorter stories in this 
volume. One of these, The Will of God, is a story of a woman’s love 
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AUTUMN 
BOOKS 
NUMBER 


October 11 


EXT WEEK the above special issue 
of THE NEw STATESMAN will be 


published. 


This will be more than double the size of 
an ordinary number and will include an 
os article by the Literary Editor on books 
se =promised for the coming season, a Selected 
ss List of several hundreds of these books, 
#5 6s many extra pages of book reviews and the 
8 §€§announcements of over fifty Publishers. 


HH An extra demand for this issue is antici- 5% 
sa = pated and readers are advised to place a §§ 
se §= definite order with their newsagent. as 
= If any difficulty in obtaining a copy is §% 
se §= experienced, please communicate without 88 
gs delay to the Publisher, THE NEw STATES- ge 
ss MAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, if 
5s ~— London, W.C. 2, enclosing Sevenpence. P| 
an oe 
HH 5 
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OOKS.—Burke’s General Armoury, 3rd _ Edit., with Supplement, 
{2 10s.; Bradbury’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38.; Perrin’s 
British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 10s.; Prendergast Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 10s.; Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with intro. by Le 
Gallienne, 1893, 25s.; Weininger’s Sex and Society, 25s.; Hannay’s Sex Symbolism 
in Religion, 2 vols., 25s.; Aphra Behn’s Novels, best Edit., 1915, 6 vols., £3 35.; 
Sir Walter Besant’s London, complete in 10 large handsome vols., 1909, pub. £20, 
{12 12s.; Traill and Mann Ts of Britain and the Empire, 6 vols., illus., 
morocco, fine set, 1914, £6 6s.; Robinson’s Old Naval Prints, £3 3s.; Pickwick 
Papers, with 24 coloured illus. by Aldin, 1910, 2 vols., 21s.; Ainsworth’s novels, 
Jack Sheppard, Old St. Paul's, etc., 11 vols., illustrated, 30s. ; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
coloured plates, Edit. de Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d.; New 
Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 11s. 6d.; Holbrook Jackson's 
ist Edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 1908, 12s. 6d. each ; 
Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book Hunter at Home, 
1922, 118. 6d.; Mathews, Annals of Mount Blanc, 1898, 11s. 6d.; Myers, Phantasms 
of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, {3 13s. 6d. ; Punch First 100 vols., 
bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 128.; Anthony Trollope’s Novels, 10 vols., 
1874, £3 10s.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 
1920, 258. Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar Wilde, a 
Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 21s.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 255. ; 
Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare 1st Edition, 1899, {2 10s.; Oscar Wilde, 
Poems, 1903, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, 1st Edit., 258. ; 
Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Vailima, Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., 
£38; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; send for catalogue. If 
you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert 
beok finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Hous- 
man, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 
2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian Horse.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
enetn, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; 
Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12; Trollope’s 

Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., 
best edit., £7; Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 7s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 358. Catalogues 
‘ Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BROs., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


Assets - - £53,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,800,000 


“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 
world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 




















Apply for Prospectus to the 
don Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 











TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
WORLD TOUR DE LUXE, 


Leaving London January 2nd. 

Five Months. 807 guineas. 
Visiting MALAY, JAVA, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, 
HAWAIIAN ISLES, AMERICA. Organised and accompanied by 

N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. ro. 


REFORMED INNS. 

INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis) 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


"[ SACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, aight porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per ht per person. Full tariff 
on application. Teleg : “ Thackeray, Londos.” elephone : Museum 1250. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2, Jevington 
Gardens, for winter residence in brightest atmosphere. Best locality Central. 
—Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma). First class Municipal Orchestra 
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OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 





(, Coen PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
et comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. Mild 
climate, bracing air and sunshine. Central heating. Petro!l-gas. Constant 

hot water. Large library. Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. Wynne. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED. 
» er COTTAGE, warmly furnished for Winter, in Wiltshire 


Downs to let till February 1st at low rent. Taxi and every convenience in 
Village, 1 minute. Daily Help. Would suit author needing quiet for work. 
—Apply Mrs. DesMonD MACCarTEY, 25 Wellington Square, Chelsea, S.W. 











ANTED, Unfurnished Bedroom and Sitting-room, with bath- 
room or use of bath, in neighbourhood of Bloomsbury.—Box 22, New 
STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


YW AnwE= SQUARE, S.W. 1.—Two large pleasant Rooms, 
unfurnished or partly furnished.—Write Box 23, New STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PMCTOSRA PY —Send your Kodak films to be developed by 
Mr. James Bexwwey (The Studio, Lesbourne Road, Reigate, Surrey), who 
best possible picture trom 

, of anderexposed 











will give them attention and get the 
every exposure, including the “ intensifying,” whens 
megatives. Prints returned within 24 hours. Terms: 
Quarter | sise 

or . 


Postcard sise. 
Developing - - = 98. per dos. - 3%. 64. per dos. 
Prints ~ 38. 6d. ” 


ee ee - a - 
Enlargements undertaken if desired. 





OVER OF Shelley, Blake and Boehme (22) desires to meet 
readers interested in poetry and philosophy.—Miss B. WuITTAKER, 57 Willows 
Lane, Accrington. 


A= VIVENDI LEAGUE.—Particulars of Lectures explaining a 
New Principle in Breathing and its practice in General Health, Tuberculosis, 
Infant Welfare, Education, and Development of Concentration from 

Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 


OOK PLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 











THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWEAR. By Post direct 
from Factory. Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. All Sizes. Guaranteed 
Unshrinkable. Patterns and prices Post Free.—Dept. 17, Atheenic Mills, 

Hawick, Scotland. 


RARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria 6t., London, 6.W.1. 








SHETLAND HomEsrPuns. 


HARRIS.—Lewis aND 
Patterns Free. State Shade 


EAL 
R Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
desired.—Newatt, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 





A REAL SAVING. We TURN—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 

for free estimate.—Lonpon Turnino Co. (Dept. E), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. New garments also made. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STaTEsMan, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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for her hideous monster of an idiot son, and in it Mr. Booth has 
been led into mistaking for tragedy a subject of mere morbid 
repulsiveness which, if it is to be exploited at all, should at least 
make our flesh creep in a way that Mr. Booth’s temperament will 
not allow him to let it. His natural vein is comedy, and in The 
Slate, unfortunately the shortest of these stories, he writes amusingly 
about the exposure of a sham deaf and dumb street beggar. Yet 
even this story will be spoilt for some readers by Mr. Booth’s habit 
of facetiousness, which is certainly over-indulged in The Caretaker, 
an account of the grievances against the world of a wooden-legged 
man which might have been a grim little tale, but instead is intolerably 
waggish. None of these criticisms, however, can be made of Miss 
Parkworth, which is a gravely narrated, deliciously ironic story of 
the relations between a young servant girl and her petty-minded, 
elderly mistress to whom life yielded nothing but one long oppor- 
tunity for distrusting other people. It is well conceived and written, 
subtle in its characterisation and movement, and should add con- 
siderably to Mr. Booth’s reputation, which, indeed, has been steadily 
growing ever since the publication, a decade or so ago, of that fine 
novel The Cliff End. 


A Dictionary of the Characters and Proper Names in the Works of 
Shakespeare. By F. G. Sroxes. Harrap. 21s. 

Mr. Stokes has done a real service to students of Shakespeare. We 
have never seen a better equipped guide than this. Not only are all 
the characters noticed with their appearances by act and scene, and 
at the end when they are important a quotation of a critic of mark 
about them, but a host of other details not easily accessible are 
added. We can discover at once, for instance, what use Shakespeare 
made of Virgil and Horace, and the fact that the Odes of the latter 
were not translated till after Shakespeare’s death. Place-names like 
““India” and ‘‘Bohemia,” personifications like ‘“Hyems,” people 
quoted like the grammarian Lyly, tunes like ‘‘ Green Sleeves ”—all 
find due recognition and illustration. 

The plays themselves are dated in accordance with modern research, 
and sources such as Holinshed—a side of Shakespeare’s work often 
unduly neglected—are laid before us. Mr. Stokes must have spent a 
deal of time and labour on his work, and we have not chanced on a 
single misprint, which is a tribute to his thoroughness. If someone 
would only pay the same attention to the works of Bacon, we might 
see how far the two writers coincide in their range of accomplishment. 


The Story of Our Inns of Court. By Tae Rr. Hon. Sir D. P. Barton 
AND OTHERS. Foulis. 10s. 6d. 

This book is worth the attention of laymen as well as lawyers ; 
for the history of the Inns of Court is quite as interesting as that of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The Inns achieved an even more complete 
autonomy, as we see in the fact that the Law Courts have never yet 
had any domestic dispute in the Inns. The judges, as visitors, have 
exercised all necessary powers. 

We see something of the collegiate spirit in the grant to Lord 
Verulam of a double set of chambers in Gray’s Inn after his public 
disgrace. Attorneys and solicitors have lived in the four principal 
inns but have never been allowed to share their locality any 
more than the nurses and infants who now inhabit Lincoln’s Inn. 
Solicitors had inns of their own, which have nowadays vanished, 
and the history of these minor Inns might well have been explored 
by the able authors of this book. Perhaps it can be made the subject 
of a future volume. The authors skilfully combine architectural and 
legal history with personalia; the mere enumeration of the names 
in the index is concise but eloquent testimony to the contribution 
of the Inns to the greatness of England. 

The reader cannot but regret the decline of the collegiate life by 
the Inns which modern domesticity has destroyed in London as in 
Oxford and Cambridge. The seclusion of women in the home and 
the larger freedom of men outside the home produced a feeling of 
professional fellowship which survives in the Bar to-day on circuit, 
but is weak and faint as compared even with the eighteenth-century, 
and is not likely to revive with the accession of female barristers 
unless and until the depressing Puritan conventions of our time can 
be dissipated. Nevertheless, this vivid account of the old inns 
explains a large and important section of professional history, and 
there is not a dull page in it. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are in quite good fettle, with a rising tendency, 
and people like Sir Robert Horne might ponder over 
the following extract from Tuesday’s Financial Times : 

The strength of gilt-edged stocks stands out in marked contrast 
to the depression which seized upon them last year at the time 
when Mr. Baldwin suddenly sprang the unwelcome tidings that 
he intended to appeal to the country on the issue of Protection v. 
Free Trade. 


Incidentally, it may be added, there is considerable activity 
in the shares of Baldwins, Limited (of which the gentleman 
referred to above is now a director), in the belief that the report 
for the financial year, which”ended on September 30th, will 


a 


make a better showing. Tata Iron and Steel debentures 
after displaying a renewed bout of weakness, have recovered 
somewhat on the excellent figures for the year ended March 3} st 
last, which show an increase of £160,613 in the profit, to £499,599, 
There have been some rumours afloat regarding this company 
which, I am told, are entirely without foundation, and on 
largely dispelled by the cabled figures mentioned. As a semi. 
speculative high yielding investment the 7 per cent. debentures 
at about 78 appear decidedly attractive. 
* * . 

Arrangements have started this week for the underwriti 
of the German Loan, and it is being eagerly taken up, evep 
before the actual terms are stated. The Bank of England 
brokers are doing the underwriting, so either that institution 
has obtained a dispensation from the Daily Mail, or it is having 
the temerity to do something which will cause it to be “‘ named ” 
by that arbiter of our destinies. The tea share market looks 
a trifle tired, and it may be that it is becoming more attractive 
to the genuine investor than the more speculative of the species ; 
but I have said this before, and yet the market has gone ahead, 
and so long as the price of tea continues to rise it is difficult 
to fix a limit to the course of share prices. The stocks of rubber 
are showing such considerable falls week by week, that a s 
revival of activity in this section appears likely. It will not 
surprise me if we see rubber at 1s. 6d. a lb. before long. 

+ * * 

The following extract from a New York bank report makes a 
suitable pendant to the article on motor-cars which appeared 
in THE NEw StaTEesMAN Financial Supplement dated July 26th. 
It also has a bearing upon the future of rubber and oil : 

Much has been published recently about ‘‘ the saturation point” 
in automobile production. This condition, however, is not borne 
out by facts. In 1923, 15,092,177 motor vehicles were registered 
in the United States, and it is generally assumed that at least 
14,000,000 of these vehicles are now in operation. Our population 
is estimated in excess of 110,000,000, which would indicate a motor 
vehicle to about every eight persons in this country. In 1904 
it was estimated by careful computation of the more important 
manufacturing concerns that at least 14,000,000 horse drawn 
vehicles were then in use with a population of approximately 
82,000,000 or one such vehicle to about every six persons. The 
aggregate income of our people increased from $21,000,000,000 
in 1904 to $73,000,000,000 in 1920, and there were 430,000 miles 
of surfaced highways on January Ist, 1924, compared with less 
than 25,000 miles in 1904. The motor driven vehicle has become 
a commercial necessity both for the carriage of freight and passen- 
gers. Moreover, 157 steam railways now operate gasoline motor rail 
coaches for the short haul traffic. It would, therefore, appear 
that the much mooted “ saturation point ” is a mythical assumption. 
A nation which used 14,000,000 horse drawn vehicles twenty 
years ago might well employ double this amount of automobiles 
during the next five years without reaching the ultimate in demand. 
Further food for thought is the fact that American manufacturers 
produce eighty per cent. of the auto business of the world. 

* . * 

A firm of jobbers in the home railway market have issued a 
leaflet entitled ‘‘ Facts About the Railway Reserves and Govern- 
ment Compensation.” It is intended to reassure investors in 
home rails, and should be exceedingly useful to the National 
Union of Railwaymen, in support of the claims they are now 
putting before the railway companies. The following extracts 
from this publication speak for themselves : 





To Divs. only Unused Balances 
from Govt. of Govt. Other Total 
Allocation. Allocation. Reserves. Reserves. 
circ. 
£ % £ £ £ 
Southern . 1,687,620i.e. 28 8,545,081 10,062,169 13,607,200 
G. Western .. 125,000 ,, —-:1:«:10,415,017 18,479,740 23,894,757 
L. M. & Scot. 2,612,695 ,, 11 19,604,551 21,866,845 41,471,396 
L. & N. East 3,108,740 ,, 17 12,511,808 20,268,192 32,780,000 
queen aim ———_ 
6,934,055 ,, 13 46,076,407 65,676,946 111,175,353 


It will be seen what a relatively trivial amount of either the 
Government Allocation money or of General Reserves has been 
used towards paying Dividends, and that the Group thought to 
be suffering most from adverse trade conditions has enough of the 
Government money left to pay the total recent dividends more 
than four times over. This can be done without encroaching 0m 
their own vast published Reserves, which, in days gone by when 
far smaller, were the only fund for assisting Dividends in years of 
poor trade. 


Moreover, though economics may beat Acts of Parliament, it 


seems often forgotten that the Railways are allowed, without 

recourse on the part of the traders and the public, to make their 

charges such as will at least keep up the 1913 standard revenue 
A. Emit Daviés. 
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LECTURES, ETC. SCHOOLS 
[JNIVERSITY OF LONDON, KING’S COLLEGE. R oe £2 2 A. a. 2 - -— - -& 
TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP 
Higher ite, termediate Arts Pirst Year's “Medicine, 


A COURSE OF 
TEN PUBLIC LECTURES 
ILLUSTRATED BY LANTERN SLIDES, 
ON 
A SUMMARY OF ANCIENT ART, 
By Professor PERCY DEARMER, 


On TUESDAYS, at 5.30 p.m. 


1924. 


October 7th The Origins of Art. 

October 14th The Eras of Egypt. 

October 21st Zigean or Mediterranean Art: 
Crete and Mycenz. 

October 28th Early Greek Art. 

November 4th . Greek Architecture. 

November 11th .. The Age of Pheidias. 

November 18th The Age of Praxiteles. 

November 25th Hellenistic Art. 


Etruscan and Roman Art. 


December 2nd 
Roman Architecture. 


December oth 


Tickets for these Lectures can be obtained before each Lecture 
outside the Great Hall, or between 10 and 4 at the College Office. 
FEE: 1s. for one Lecture, 7s. 6d. for the Course of Ten. 


S. T. SHOVELTON, 
Secretary. 


LONDON. 





UNIVERSITY OF 


A Course of Two Lectures on “‘ A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN LAW ” will be given by PRO- 
FESSOR MORTON PRINCE (Bryce Professor of European Legal 
History in Columbia University) at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, 
W.C.z) on THURSDAYS, OCTOBER oth, and 16th, 1924, at 5.30 
pm. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 





Illustrated Prospectus from the HzaD 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, or uaker Public 


Council for rst M.B. work. 





Ts Sanses SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
: gy ft - education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 


- s Ay — time-teblies tion for 
—~-wy 4 . Responsions aptit shown. Special attention to — 
Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurh 


ythmics, Margaret Morris 
Cookery, Games. Preparator ee ee had Olt 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals. Mrs. C. 


. Nicmotzs and Miss J. 8. 

‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD TALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School 

_ young Children.’ New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote ~*. 


. No oe 
Particulars from the og? 


Principal, Mrs. Grant Erno. 
LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, eR RRARD'S CROSS 
Head Mistress: Miss Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 











of the Huddersfield aim of the School is to 
develop the characte, atelict and bealthy growth ofthe chi forthe of the 
community ; increase resource and initiative by 


work. a ay Medical 
and for advanced work in or Art. Fees, inclusive of ye 
Elocution, Dancing, Sap oes . Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is on gravel The house is tfully situated in its own grounds 
15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


YW sense HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a Mmited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. years of age. 
The is lar; 
methods modern acatioa.— Full 
MILDRED STEELE. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


DIOCESAN COLLEGE, RDNDEBOSCH, 
CAPE TOWN. 


Two Assistant Masters wanted end of January. 
(1) Classical. _ a) Ms Mathematical. 





In each case: Essential—Universit 7 and unmarried ; 
desirable—some teaching experience an athletics (Rugby Football, 
Cricket, or Swimming). 

Starting Salary {225 per annum resident, or more according to 
previous experience. Passage money paid in advance for three- 
years’ contract. 

Apply before roth October to Rev. R. H. BIRT (Principal), at 
54 Shooters’ Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


ST- MARK’S COLLEGE, 





ADELAIDE. 


Applications invited for — of “‘ Master” at above residential 
College (Church of England) for Students attending Adelaide Univer- 
sity. Appointment in first neon three years, commencing Febru- 
ary, 1925. Initial Salary not less than {450 per annum, with single 
board and quarters throughout the year. The Master will be required 
> on in College during terms. Previous experience of residential 

ges, as undergraduate or as tutor, essential. Passage money 

—— = up to £75. Appointment made in Australia, middle of 

mber. Further particulars obtainable from F. J. Wylie, 9 South 

Parks Road, Oxford. PAP lications must reach Mr. Wylie by Tuesday, 

October 21st, accompanied by testimonials and full details of academic 
career, experience, and qualifications. 








TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 lame 
downe Road, Bedtord. —Petacipal : ign, OrameraLD D, Sratente os are 


at 
extends over 3 rears, A! includes Bavcetiowal and Medica) Gymnastics on =e 

, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, 
£165 pe per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
;ROEBEL BDUCATIORAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 











LAWRENCE. 





4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
Unsiversiry Courses tn Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Frospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 


educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special if coquised.—- 
iw ae Marcager L. Mircuett, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Exmson, 





C™pesetta HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
yn ey pt yt SK) - ey -r 
y ent s y. a 
to health and nyaeal - + prepared versi 
qualified staff. 5 7 . ys aleentens ein tiie 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 








A Uraces MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Baooxre, 16 Buckinghem Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RospERtTs, 5 High Molborn. 





YPEWRITING of all descriptions. Accurate work, neat 
Suey and strictest privacy guaranteed.—E. RocEers, 9 Guildhall Street, 
eston. 








O ENSURE, as far as_ possible, 

the regular delivery of THe NEw 
STATESMAN it is mecessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs: 
One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months _,, -~ «wa a oe 
One Quarter ,, oa | 


and should be addressed to the Manager, 
THe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C-. 2. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


present a brief selection of publications from 
their autumn list 


§ General 
NOTHING: OR, THE 


BOOKPLATE 


By Gorpon CRaic 
Consisting of :—An essay on the Bookplate ; a 
full list of the bookplates designed and executed 
by Mr. Craig ; 50 illustrations in colour and line 
after the author’s engravings ; and a cut specially 
pulled from the original woodblock and signed by 
Mr. Craig. Limited to 250 numbered copies. 
Printed on hand-made paper at the cuRwEN PRESS. 
3 guineas net. Prospectus. In preparation. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS 
By L. M. FAITHFULL 
The memoirs of the late Principal of the Ladies’ 


College, Cheltenham, with much interesting 
material on the modern women’s movement. 


Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. Shortly. 
THE MEMOIRS OF 
HERZEN 
VOL. III. 


Translated from the Russian by consTANCE 

GARNETT. Sole complete and copyright edition. 

St. Martin’s Library. Cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 
Leather, 5s. net. Shortly. 


SUNWARD 


By Louis Gotpinc 
An adventure from the Alps to Sicily. 
net. Published. 


GREY PASTURES 
By W. Hastam MILs 


Essays and sketches of life in a Lancashire town. 
6s. net. Published. 


SPACE TIME MOTION 
By Pror. A. V. Vasitirv 
With an introduction by BERTRAND RUSSELL 3 
translated from the Russian by H. M. Lucas and 
C. P. Sanger. An historical introduction to the 
study of Relativity. 7s. net. Published, 


THE THREE ORDERS OF 


PERSPECTIVE 
By GeorGe BARNE 
A new theory of perspective based on the regard- 
ing of natural objects at other angles than the 
horizontal, Illustrated. 38. 6d. net. Shortly. 


78. 6dg 


§ Poetry 


MISS BEDELL 
By C. CoLLeer ABBOTT 
With other poems. 5s. net. Special edition of 
50 numbered copies signed by the author. 10s. 6d. 
net. Published, 


a 


a 


§ Drama 


THE STORY OF THE 
BIRMINGHAM 
REPERTORY THEATRE 
By Bacue MATTHEWS 
With an introduction by sarry v. jackson and 


contributions by joun DRINKWATER, etc. Illus- 
trated, 78. 6d, net. In preparation. 


SMARAGDA’S LOVER 
By W. J. Turner 
A “dramatic phantasmagoria” Cloth, 5s. net. 
Paper, 38. 6d. net. Shortly. 


FALLING LEAVES 
By Sutton VANE 
A comedy in 3 acts by the author of Outward 
Bound. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 5s. net. Later. 


THE PRISONERS OF WAR 
By J. R. ACKERLEY 
A play in 3 acts. Cloth, 5s. net. Paper, 3s. 6d. 
net. Later. 


§ Fiction 
WITHIN A BUDDING 
GROVE 
By MaArce. Proust 
Translated by c. x. scorr MoncaigFF. The sequel 
to Sevann’s Way (2 vols.; 3rd Impr.; 78. 6d. 


net each) and the winner ot the Prix Goneourt 
191g. 2 vols. 78. 6d. net each. Shortly. 


THE CLOCK 
By AvLexse! REemIzov 
A novel, with three sketches, translated from the 
Russian by youn cournos; the first book of 
translations from Remizov to be published in 
English. 7s. net. Shortly. 


§ Unclassifiable 


A GUIDE TO CAPER 
By Denis Even and Tuomas Bopxiw 
Illustrated with 22 drawings in sepia. A guide- 
book to Caper, the city of the Ursors, 5s. net. 
Published. 


§ New Editions 


BOOKS AND CHARACTERS 


FRENCH f* ENGLISH 
By Lytron STRACHEY 

Uniform with Queen Victoria and 
Shortly. 


Tilustrated. 
Eminent Victorians. 7s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND 
By G. K. Ciesterton 


St. Martin’s Library. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 5s. net. Shortly. 


97 & g9 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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